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TENNYSON AND ELAINE (“IDYLLS OF 

THE KING”). 

Probably all the readers of “N. & Q.” have 
admired the picture of Elaine, fresh in death, 
floating down the river with a letter in her hand, 
and steered by a dumb old servitor, but some are 
not aware perhaps of the original version from 
which the poet has borrowed the whole picture 
and much of the verbiage. As in the “ Death of 
Arthur” (5 §. x. 21) I pl: wced paragraph by para- 
graph en sill so that Tennyson’s version might 
be readily compared with the original, I will 
follow the same plan now, and will, from time 
te time, trace out the other idylls. The book I 
am now going to quote from is Sir T. Malory’s 
compilation called The History of Prince Arthur 
(1470). The actors in the sketch are “the fair 
Elaine,” Sir Launcelot, Sir Bernard the old baron 
(father of Elaine), and her two brothers, Sir Tirre 
and Sir Lavaine; the scene is laid at Astolat 
(pt. iii. ch. 122-4). The names in the idyll are “ the 
fair Elaine,” “the lily maid of Astolat,” Sir Lancelot, 
the lord of Astol: at, with two strong sons, Sir 
Torre and Sir Lavaine. Here it will be seen that 
Tennyson has changed Sir Tirre into Sir Torre. I 





fancy this is a clerical error, as Sir Torre was quite 
another person. 


The History.—* My lord, Sir Launcelot” [said Elaine}, 
* now I see that you will depart. Fair and courteous 
knight, have mercy upon me, and suffer me not to die 
for love of you.” “What would ye that I did?” said 
Sir Launcelot. “I would have you unto my husband,” 
said the maid Elaine. I thank you,” said 


“ Fair damsel, 
Sir Launcelot, “but certainly I cast me never to be 
married.” 


The Idyll.—Then out she brake : 
“ Going? and we shall never see you more ! 
And I must die for want of one bold word 
I have gone mad, I love you 
Your love,”’ she said, ‘* your love,—to be your wife.” 
And Lancelot answered, “ Had I chosen to wed, 
I had been wedded earlier, sweet Elaine ; 
But now there never will be wife of mine.’ 


The History.—* Then, fair knight,” said she, “will ye be 
my paramour?” “ Mercy defend me!” said Sir Launce- 
lot, ‘then should I reward your father and your brother 
full evil for their great goodness.” “ Alas!” said she, 
“then I must die...” “ Ye shall not so,” said Sir Launce- 
lot, “for wit ye well, fair damsel, that...wheresoever you 
set your heart upon good knight, I will wed you [to 
him], and will give you together a thousand pounds 
yearly...and always while I live will be your knight.” “Of 
all this will I none,” said the damsel,...and fell down to 
the ground in a swoon,...and {they} bare her into her 
chamber. 

The Idyll.—“ No, no !” sk 
wife, 

But to be with you still.”. 

And Lancelot answered: ‘‘ Nay, 

Full ill then should I quit 3 your brot her’ 8 lov 

And your good father’s kindness.” And sh 


1e cried, ‘I care not to t 


“Alas! for me then, my good days are done. 


* Nay, noble maid,...{ but] 

Hereafter when you yield your flower o 
To one more fitly yours,...then will I 
Endow you with broad lands and territory, 
And furthermore, ev’n unto death 

In all your quarrels will I be you kn ht. 

“ Of all this will I nothing”; and she fe ll, 
And thus they bore her swooning to the tower. 


f life 


Then in both stories the maid rapidly de clines, 
sends for her father confessor, and receives from 
him the sacrament. The history uses the phrase 
“ she shrove her clean,” and said that she should 
die ; Tennyson in verbal imitation makes the 
maid tell her father to “call the ghostly man, and 
let me shrive me clean and die.” 


The History.— Then she called her father...and her 
brother...and heartily prayed her father that her brother 
might write a letter like as she would endite it. And 
so her father granted her. And when the letter was 
written word for word, like as she had devised, she prayed 
her father that she might be w atched until she were 
dead: “ While my body is whole let this letter be put 
into my right hand, and my hand bound fast with the 
letter in it till I be cold ; and let me be put in a fair bed 
with all the richest clothes that I have about me, and so 
let my bed and all my rich clothes be laid with me ina 
chariot to the next place whereas the Thames is, and 
there let me be put in a barge, and but one man with 
me, such as ye trust, to steer me thither, and that my 
barge be covered with Jdiack samite over and over. 
Thus, father, I beseech you let me be done.” So her 
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father granted...that all this...should be done like as she 
had devised. 
The Idyll.—So when the ghostly man had...gone, 
she... 
Besought Lavaine to write as she desired 
A letter word for word... Then he wrote 
The letter she devised ; which being writ 
And folded : “ O sweet father,...lay the letter in my hand 
A little ere I die, and close the hand 
Upon it,...and when the heat is gone from out my heart 
Then take the little bed on which I died 
For Lancelot’s love, and deck it like the queen’s 
For richness, and me also like the queen 
In all I have of rich, and lay me on it, 
And let there be prepared a chariot-bier 
To take me to the river, clothed in black... 
And...let our dumb old man alone 
Go with me, he can steer...and he 
Will guide me to the palace.” 
She ceased. Her father promised. 


The History.—Then her father and her brother made 
great dole, four when this was done, anon she died. And 
80, when she was dead, the corpse and the bed and all 
was [sic] led the next way unto the Thames, and there a 
man and the corpse and all were put in a barge on the 
Thames, and so the man steered the barge to West- 
minster. 

The Idyll—Ten slow mornings past, and on the 
eleventh 

Her father laid the letter in her hand, 

And closed the hand upon it, and she died, 

So that day there was dole in Astolat. 

But when the next sun brake... 

...the sad chariot-bier...past like a shadow 

...to that stream whereon the barge, 

Palled all its length in blackest samite, lay. 

There sat...the dumb old servitor on deck... 

So...[ they] laid her in her bed... 

Then rose the dumb old servitor, and the dead, 

Oared by the dumb, went upward with the flood. 


The history and the idyll then recount how the 
king, queen, and three or four knights, seeing the 
barge, entered it, and the king took the letter from 
the maiden’s hand. 


The History.—And this was the letter: ‘‘ Most noble 
knight, my lord Sir Launcelot du Luke,...I was your lover, 
that men cailed the fair maid of Astolat... Therefore unto 
all ladies | make my moan ; yet for my soul that ye pray, 
and bury me at the least...Pray for my soul, Sir Launce- 
lot, as thou art a night peerless.” 


The Idyll.—* Most noble lord, Sir Lancelot of the 


e, 
I, sometime called the maid of Astolat, 
Come...to take my last farewell of you. 
I loved you, and my love...hath been my death. 
Therefore...to all ladies I make moan. 
Pray for my soul, and yield me burial. 
Pray for my soul thou too, Sir Lancelot, 
As thou art a knight peerless.” 


The History.—W hen Sir Launcelot had heard the letter, 
he said: “ My lord, king Arthur, wit ye well J am right 
heavy of the death of this fair damsel... Iwill not say nay 
but that she was both fair and good, but she loved me out 
of measure.” “‘ Ye might have shown ber,” said the queen, 
“some grace and gentleness, that ye might have preserved 
her life.” 

The Idyll.—Then freely spoke Sir Lancelot :... 

“ My lord liege Arthur,... 


Right heavy am I ; for good she was and true, 
But loved me with a love beyond all love...” 
Then said the queen:... 

“Ye ~— at least have done her so much grace, 

Fair lord, as would have helped her from her death.” 

The History.— Madam,” said Sir Launcelot, “she 
would none other way be answered, but that she would 
be my wife or else my paramour, and of these two I would 
not grant her; but I proffered her, for her good love which 
she showed me, a thousand pounds yearly, and to wed [her 
to] any manner of knight that she could find best to love 
in erhenst ; for, madam, I love not to be constrained in 
love, for love must arise of the heart, and not by con- 
straint.”...Then said the king unto Sir Launcelot, “It 
will be your worship that ye oversee that she be luried 
worshipfully.” 

The Idyll.—“ Queen " [said Sir Lancelot], “she would 
not be content 

Save that I wedded her, which could not be. 

Then might she follow me thro’ the world, she asked ; 

It could not be. I told her that her love... 

Seem! rise hereafter in a stiller flame 

‘oward one more worthy of her,—then would I... 

Estate them with large land and territory... 

To keep them in all joyance ; more than this 

I could not ; this she would not and she died.” 

He pausing, Arthur answered : “ O my knight, 

It will be to thy worship as my knight .. 

To see that she be buried worshipfully.” 

Then was Elaine buried in splendour, and 
Arthur with his knights honoured the funeral 
obsequies. 

The prose version makes Sir Tirre write the 
letter, because Lavaine accompanied Sir Launcelot ; 
but Tennyson makes Lavaine write the letter and 
Sir Lancelot depart alone. This is an error, as 
Lavaine was Sir Launcelot’s squire, and the knight 
would not leave his squire behind. 

E. Coppam Brewer. 

Lavant, 


HOMER: THE WRATH OF ACHILLES. 

“The plot of the Jliad is one of the capital subjects, 
not yet thoroughly explored, to which the attention of 
every student should be directed. Much criticism aimed 
at it has really been founded on the title rather than on 
the poem. It is hardly fortunate; for it draws off 
attention from the real subject, which is the wrath of 
Achilles. With the beginning of this wrath it begins, 
and with the cessation it ends.”— Primer of Homer, p. 17. 

If the story is interesting and the poetry good, 
I care not much for unity of action; but those who 
do must substitute wraths for wrath, to make any 
approach to it. Homer—I use the name con- 
ventionally, without belief in his individuality— 
begins with a strict limitation of what he intends 
to do :— 

“Sing, Goddess, the destructive anger of Achilles, 
which inflicted many woes on the Greeks, and sent 
many valiant souls of heroes to Hades and made their 
bodies a prey to the dogs and all the great birds.” 

This was the first wrath ; the second did none of 
these things, but was highly favourable to the 
Greeks and destructive to the Trojans. It was 





Know that for this most gentle maiden’s death 


caused by the killing of Patroclus, and though it 
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is said in Juventus Mundi, p. 494, “ The remainder 
of the fiery current, thus diverted from the Greeks, 
he turns upon the Trojans,” a reference to his 
reconciliation speech will show that the wrath was 
not diverted, nor even merged, but absolutely 
extinguished :— 


Nov rN To pav € yo ran 10) xoAor, ove € ri pe Xp?) 
*"AokeAews aiet pevearvenev.—Tl., xix. 67. 

That the reconciliation was sincere on the part of 
Achilles is shown by his gentlemanly delicacy to 
Agamemnon in the funeral games. His depre- 
ciation of Briseis in the nineteenth book is a dis- 
agreeable superfluity, and not likely to have been 
composed by the poet who makes him speak so 
tenderly of her in the ninth :— 


°H pov VOL dudéov o add xous $ fepoTov dv Opumrwv 
2A- Tpeid aL: 3 érrei, oars avipa yados Kat exed ppwv, 
Ti avrov dtrX€et Kai KnOeT at” ws Kai eyo TH 
*E K Oupovd C bideov, 8 OOUPLKT NTHV TEp €0v vTav. 

, ix. 340-4. 
Contrast this with 

ore vot TEP, aX UpLeV’ W Kipp, 

OvpoBdpy € Epude LEV enV OpLev, ey €/ ry KOU PNS- | 
Ti open’ év vHEerot kaTakTdpev "Apres ¢ id, 
"Hpare TO, KT 7.A.—xix. 57. 


The heartlessness of this 
brutality by Chapman :— 
* Atrides had not this 
Conferred much profit to us both, when both our enmities 
Consumed us so that for a wench, whom when I chose 
for prise, 
In laying Lyrness’ ruined walls among our victories, 
I would to heaven when first she set her dainty foot 
aboard, 
Diana’s hand had tumbfd off and with a javelin gored.” 
Perhaps the beautiful-cheeked Diomedé (ix. 660) 
had consoled Achilles for the loss of Briseis, whom 
he loved “as good men should love their wives”; 
but she, who also was kaAXAurdpyos, resumed her 
place after her return (xxiv. 676). 
I may here be allowed to notice the liking for 


is exaggerated into 


gifts, which Achilles does not show in the first 
wrath. To the handsome offer of Agamemnon he 


replies :— 

Ao npa. pev ain ebe Ayob LT Taparyé Lev, OS ETLELKES, 
"Hr' €yénev, rapa vou.—xix. 147. 

This, in Pope’s elegant falsification, is rendered :— 


“To keep or send the presents be thy care ; 
To me ‘tis equal.” 
Simcox is fair :— 
** Either the presents to send, which yet 1 deem were more 


filling, 
Or to withhold is thine.” 


When Achilles had received the ransom, 
“Exropéns xehaXis amepeiot arowwa, 

he thinks some apology due to Patroclus for not 

performing his promise to give the body to the 

dogs and the birds, and says to him (in Hades) : 





_- + es w 9 
TwVvo aTooagcoual, ooo 
595 


> ‘ 
aU eyo Kat 
TEOLKEY. —Xxiv. 
Again Pope i is false :— 
The gifts the father gave be ever thine, 
To grace thy manes and adorn thy shrine.” 
And again Simcox is true :— 
** And of it will I give such part to thee as beseemeth.” 
No doubt the “part” was liberal. Achilles, 
though he received greedily, gave nobly. 

The separation of the wraths was noticed by 
Terrasson, t. i. p. 47, who suggested that the title 
of the poem should have been “The Death of 
Hector,” and Cesarotti called his queer version La 
Morte @’ Ettore, which as a translation is rivalled 
only by that which Puck performed on Bottom. 

Few persons whom I meet care for Homeric 
criticism ; and I have found very sound scholars 
who treated Wolf with contempt without having 
read his Prolegomena. Its length is only 280 
pages, and my opinion—valeat quantum—is that 
& more interesting and convincing piece of criticism 
does not exist. It was duly appreciated in Ger- 
many, but in England the Wolfians were in a very 
small minority, unhelped by a learned and 
pounded by the eloquence of Mr. Gladstone, like 
the Greeks at their ships trembling at Hector ; 
but we now hail the arrival of Mr. “Paley as the 
Greeks did that of Achilles. 

Those who cannot or will not read Wolf’s Pro- 
legomena may get a notion of it from a fair and 
learned article, “ Homer,” by Dr. Ihne, in Smith’s 
Classical Dictionary. H. B. C. 

U. U. Club. 


s A 9 
Lot. & 


“PRACTICAL PHILOSOPHY,” BY A 
SEPTUAGENARIAN, 

Some years since I became possessed of a manu- 
script entitled “ Practical Philosophy of Genius, 
Mind, and Action in the Association and Pur- 
suits of Life, forming a Handbook to Intellectual 
Knowledge, by a Septuagenarian.” The hand- 
writing is clear, but in many places bears evidence 
of the age of the writer. I can find nothing to 
indicate the exact date of the work, but it is 
evidently of the early part of the present century, 
as an allusion is made to Lord Beaconsfield, then 


Mr. Disraeli, in the following words: 3en 
D’Israeli has cashiered his radical curls, and 
Count d’Orsay is left alone in his glory.” 

The work is composed of slips of paper, many 


full of erasures. These have been mounted on 
separate sheets, and in that condition came into 
my possession. Quotations and extracts appear 
generally to be marked. Our Septuagenarian was 
evidently a wide and diligent reader, priding him- 
self upon his self-culture, and holding the creed 
that the proper study of mankind is man. As I 
am anxious to know if this manuscript has ever 
been printed, perhaps you will allow me to occupy 
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your valuable space with a few extracts; and 
should the work have been printed, no doubt it is 
known to some of your wide circle of readers. 
Here is the preface (the capitals are in the 
original) :— 

“ Go, little Book, to the world; I cast you forth upon 
the stream of public opinion, Even as your author com- 
menced his career without Friend or Patron. If you 
should find favour with some who can Sympathize with 
the Early inflictions of a lonely heart, and appreciate 
the difficulties and vicissitudes of a Life of struggling 
Industry, it will afford a cheering ray of consolation to 
an Old Man who is not yet so estranged from social en- 
joyment as to be insensible of Friendship and generous 
approval.” 

Then follows the introduction :— 
** Notes from branch banks of issue and deposit, 

The student’s treasury of mind and knowledge ; 

Investments, loans, and speculative products, 

Derived from books and commerce with the world, 

Conceptions of causation and effect ; 

Imagination, memory, and perception, 

The mental combinations, and their power 

Of thinking, reasoning, and reflecting ; 

Grains of Philosophy from Nature's storehouse, 

Choice moral facts instructive and amusing, 

Waiting but genial culture to produce 

Rich crops of truthfulness and sound belief.” 

This Handbook to Intellectual Knowledge is 
systematically arranged under various heads, such 
as “Cheerfulness in Age,” “The Great First 
Cause,” “ Retrospection,” “The Man of Worth,” 
“Mastery of Mind,” &c. Our Septuagenarian 
yas a Paul’s boy evidently :— 
“ Youthful Days. 

’Tis true for me the golden age is o’er, 

Elastic youth and hope inspire no more, 

Yet still the mind is active as when young 

I join’d, St. Paul’s, thy merry groups among, 

The foremost ever in a sportive range 

In Colet’s hall and playground of Old Change. 

Then al! around look’d cheerful and serene, 

Imagination brightened every scene ; 

Reason’s monition ne’er disturbed the brain, 

Youth in its folly never dreamed of pain, 

The bloom of health and joyous exercise 

Usurps the mind too buoyant to be wise.” 
To facilitate search I : ppend 

“The Man of Worth. 

The vile expedient to gain wealth by fraud 

Of veiled hypocrisy may serve a lord, 

Advance a courtier, or a man of state. 

Though scorn’d, contemn’d by all the great, 

Stranger to courts, to luxury and ease, 

To pride, ambition, and the art to please 

By sacrifice of judgment or of thought ; 

Too poor to bribe, too honest to be bought ; 

Wayward, erratic in his onward flight, 

Sometimes in error with intention right, 

Bold independence marks the man of worth 

Through every phase of fortune or of birth. 

In heart content he feels no vain desires : 
In faith he lives, in future hope expires.” 


F. W. C. 





Queen’s Gate, 8. W. 


“ ULrraMARINE”: “Azure”: “ Lazv..”—I 
am not aware that it has been hitherto noted that 
ultramarine, a colour term so common in the 
modern paint-box, is merely an abbreviated trans- 
lation of the French phrase asur doutremer,* for 
I find in Cotgrave, edit. 1611: “ Terre @ombre, 
beyond-sea azur ; an earth found in silver mines, 
and used by Painters for shadowings”; “ Asur, 
azure, skie-colour. Asur doutre mer. Beyond- 
sea azure ; the best kind of azure, made of Lapis 
Lazuli, or the Lazull stone. Pierre @asur. Lapis 
Lazuli or the Lazull stone. Asur de Levant as 
Asur Woutre mer.” “Lazur, the Lazull or azure 
stone”; “The lazule-stone” (Torriano, 1659). 

Now Cotgrave’s quaint expression “ beyond-sea 
azur ” has become at the present day ultramarine, 
which Phillips, 1720, thus explains: “ Lapis 
Lazuli, a kind of azure or sky-coloured stone, of 
which the blue colour call’d ultramarine is made, 
One sort of it is brought from the Eastern Countries, 
the other from Germany, and both much used in 
Physick.” But azure is the colour of the sky and 
not the colour of the sea, and ultramarine means, 
not a colour beyond the blueness of the sea, but 
a colour made from a stone which comes from 
beyond the seat As regards azure, Mr. Wedg- 
wood derives it from “ Pers. lazwr, whence lapis 
lazuli, the sapphire of the ancients.” In the Ortus 
Vocabulorum occurs : “ Lazirium, 7.¢. incaustum, 
or asur colour” ; and directions are given (Sloane 
MS. 73, f. 215 b) “for to make fin azure of lapis 
lazuli,” that stone being there distinguished from 
“lapis almaine, of which men maken a blue bis 
azure.” t 

As regards ultramarine, th its colour sense, I 
have as yet found no earlier English authority than 
Bullokar, 1671. Doubtless earlier mention will 
be forthcoming, although Blount in his Glosso- 
graphia, 1670, only translates the word as “ coming 
from beyond sea.” ZERO. 


Pepantry.—I see it is the fashion in learned and 
historical works nowadays to talk of the conquest of 
Southern Britain or England by the English, as if 
the English people came over ready made from 
Germany. It would be quite as reasonable to 
talk of the conquest of America by the Americans 
or of Gaul by the French. The Angles were no 
more English (Engliinder) than the Franks were 





* More probably, since we have preserved the second 

element of the phrase in a Latinized form, both French 
and English have translated some such Low Latin 
original as asura ultramarina, for Junius (edit. Lye, 
1743) gives as Italian azwro oltramarino. 
¢+ See Richardson: “ Ultra-marine. Ultra-marinus. 
Beyond the sea. Applied to cglour,—exceeding marine ; 
a brilliant marine.” 
t I take both quotations from Way's edition of the 
Promptorium. Bis is another blue colour of probably 
darker shade of “‘fin azure.” Cotgrave also mentions 
the German azure stone. 
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Frenchmen (Franzosen). We shall see the folly 
of this nomenclature if we use the German lan- 
guage, which in this respect is more precise. 
Englishmen, in the sense of Engliénder, are a 
mixed race, in which probably the Celto-Latin 
element dominates. Englishmen (or rather Anglian 
men), in the sense of Anglische ménner, were pure 
Low Germans. It would therefore be more correct 
to talk of the conquest of Southern Britain by the 
Germans. 

There is also a new fashion of writing of 
Chaucer’s language as “old English” and of 
Bede’s language as “ Old English,” with a capital. 
But speech is given for speaking, not for writing, 
and how are we to distinguish them orally? 
Moreover, if (as I believe) Chaucer’s English is the 
old form of the tongue we now speak, and Bede’s 
English (or Anglian, for English—Anglian) a 
tongue as different as Italian from Latin, or more 
so, to call them by the same name is confusing, 
misleading, and blundering. Vide the German 
periodical Anglia, An INQUIRER. 


LINES WRITTEN IN 1833, on seeing a plain white 
marble tomb in the Cemetery of Pére Lachaise, 
with simply the name, “ Nina,” inscribed upon it : 
Nina ! without the place, or age, or date, 

To tell a stranger what has been thy fate. 

Among the crowded tombs—fair works of art— 

None speaks like thine unto the soften’d heart. 

Nina ! surely beloved—but by whom? 

Was it a lover rais’d thee such a tomb, 

Or a fond parent, whose o’erwhelming grief 

Found in thy name alone a slight relief ? 

I knew thee not, yet on that marble gaze 

With the dim eye that man’s regret betrays, 

On such a tomb who could not write a name 

Dear to his heart although unknown to fame? 

Unlike to those by gay survivors built, 

Who deck with lying praise the grave of guilt, 

“ Nina” —that little word acts like a spell 

Upon the mind ; though why it cannot teil. 

Sleep ! sleep in peace ! the sunbeams from the west 

Throw their last light upon thy place of rest ; 

The jaemine fair and roses that surround 

Cast their sweet blossoms on that sacred ground. 

Sleep! sleep in peace! love made thy simple tomb a 
shrine, 

More beautiful than wealth can buy or art design. 


Ratpu N, James. 
Ashford, Kent. 


Tar Pork as a Port.—This cutting, from the 
Times of 25th ultimo, is worthy of a corner in 
“Nn. & Q” — 

“Tt was well known, both in Rome and in England, 
when Cardinal Pecci ascended the Papal throne as 
Leo XIII., that he enjoyed a reputation for sound and 
elegant scholarship, but it was not then known that he 
wasa poet. The Pope, however, has lately been giving 
& proof at once of his scholarly attainments and of his 
poetical powers. The occasion has been a recent visit of 
& certain well-known photographer to Rome, in order to 

e new and authentic portraits of the Pope and other 
members of the Roman Curia. The object of this visit 





having been attained and some excellent negatives having 
been taken, the Pope wrote the following lines, which 
are at once thoroughly classical in expression and also 
ecclesiastical in their form, being a close imitation of the 
rhythm and metre of the hymns of the Western Church: 
* Ars Photographica. 

Expressa solis spiculo 

Nitens imago, quam bene 

Frontis decus, vim luminum 

Refert et oris gratiam. 


O mira virtus ingenf ! 
Novumque monstrum imaginem 
Nature Apelles zmulus 
Non pulchriorem pingeret.’ 
These verses bear the signature ‘ Leo PP. XIII.,’ and the 
»yhotographs may be seen at the show rooms of Messrs. 
urns & Oates, in Portman Street, Portman Square.” 


W. 8. S. 


Cran Marnueson.—The Times early last month, 
whilst reviewing the life of the late Sir James 
Matheson, stated (I write from memory) that he 
belonged to the Clan Matheson, and that, owing to 
his dying without issue, the title became extinct. I 
append copies of two letters which subsequently ap- 
peared in the columns of your contemporary, hoping 
you can find room to insert the same, as some of 
your readers, like myself, may be glad of further 
information relating to the Clan Matheson, which 
I feel sure many of your correspondents can supply : 

“Sir,—In a recent obituary notice which appeared in 
the Times, mention is made of a Clan Matheson as at 
present existing; this would appear to be somewhat 
erroneous. There, no doubt, once was a Clan Matheson, 
or Mathieson, or Mathison, respecting which the History 
of the Scottish Highlands gives slight information, from 
which I quote the following :— 

*¢¢The name Mathieson, or Clan Mhathain, is said to 
come from the Gaelic mathaineach, heroes, or rather, 
from mathan, pronounced mahan, a bear. The Mac- 
Mathans were settled in Lochalsh, a district of Wester 
Ross, from an early period. They are derived by ancient 
genealogies from the same stock as the Earls of Ross, and 
are represented by the MS. of 1450 as a branch of the 
Mackenzies....... The possessions of the Mathiesons, at 
one time very extensive, were greatly reduced in the 
course of the sixteenth century by feuds with their tur- 
bulent neighbours, the Macdonalds of Glengarry.’ 

“Mr. Skene, a great authority, says :— 

“Of the history of this clan we know nothing what- 
ever. Although they are now extinct, they must at one 
time have been one of the most powerful clans in the 
North, for among the Highland chiefs seized by James I. 
at the Parliament held at Inverness in 1427, Bower 
mentions Macmaken, leader of 2,000 men.’ 

“Mr. Skene concludes,—‘ The once powerful clan of 
the Mathisons has disappeared, and their name become 
nearly forgotten.’ 

‘** No specimen plate of a Mathieson tartan is given in 
the above-mentioned history, while upwards of thirty 
other clan tartans appear. 

“Tt would thus seem that no less than three hundred 
years ago the clan in question was entirely swallowed up 
by its rivals and neighbours, and that after such a col- 
lapse any one could now show, by authentic documents, 
a descent from the chiefs of the Clan Mhathain must be 
surely difficult to prove. An OBSERVER.” 


“Sir,—In reply to ‘An Observer’ in the Times of to- 
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day, allow me to correct him so far as regards his state- 
ment that there is no tartan known as the Mathieson’s. 
‘This isan error. The tartan is well known in the 
North, and I have in my possession an authentic pattern 
of it. A Scor.” 


F. S. A. 


Bap Grammar.—In perusing Childe Harold 
the other day I was startled at finding Lord Byron 
guilty of a piece of bad grammar and vulgarity 
scarcely credible in a writer usually so correct in 
style. I allude to a line in canto iv. stanza 180 : 

“ And dashed him to earth ; there let him lay.” 
I fear that as “lay” forms a rhyme to “ bay ” the 
blunder is incurable. E. Watrorp, M.A. 
[This subject has been exhaustively argued in “ N. & Q.” 
ee “ Poets the Masters of Language,” 4" S. xi. 110; 5th 
8, iv. 431, 491; v. 14, 37, 52, 72, 136. ] 


Bounyan’s Biste.—Amongst the many valuable 
books in the Harvard College Library there is, in 
the Sumner collection, a relic of the great English 
dreamer. This is a Bible printed at Cambridge 
in 1637, and having on the title-page of the New 
Testament the autograph of John 2 

Wituram E. A. Axoy, 


Rueries. 

[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct.] 


Cyprus: Hocartn’s Frotic.—I have now be- 
fore me a reprint, in professed fac-simile, of “The 
Five Days’ Peregrination around the Isle of 
Sheppey of William Hogarth and his Fellow 
Pilgrims, Scott, Tothall, Thornhill, and Forest, 
with sketches in sepia from the original drawings 
illustrating the tour, by W. Hogarth and Sam 
Scott.” This brochure was originally published in 
1732. The frontispiece bears the inviting motto 
from the arms of Dulwich College, “ Abi tu et fac 
similiter.” The reprint now before me is published 
(there is no date, but quite recently I should say) 
by John Camden Hotten. It has an introduction 
illustrated by some modern wood engravings, and, 
indeed, throughout the book small blocks are intro- 
duced illustrative of Hogarth’s life and works, in 
addition to the fac-simile reproductions. But 
the last plate, xiii., possesses a peculiar interest 
just now. I do not know whether it is in the 
original edition of the tour. I should say not, for 
Hogarth was in 1732 but thirty-five years of age, 
and, if I remember rightly, had not then set up 
his carriage. This tinted drawing is entitled 
“ Hogarth’s crest sketched by himself and painted 
on his carriage by Mr. Catton.” It possesses no 


artistic merit, being simply a scroll-like design, 
floreated, beneath a meaningless spiral cone, from 





which droops a kind of fringed drapery, arranged 
bannerwise and bearing the mysterious inscription 
cYy 
PRUS. 

Beneath on a ribbon appears the word “ Variety.” 
Now what can be the meaning of the letters 
cyprus? Are they intended to form one word or 
two? Do they allude to our recent national acqui- 
sition? Mr. G. A. Sala, in his admirable work 
on Hogarth, alludes simply to his setting up his 
carriage, and in a note repeats a facetious tra- 
ditional anecdote thereanent, illustrative of the 
painter’s absence of mind on one occasion, but 
there is no word as to the crest or the occult 
inscription. Can any of your readers enlighten 
puzzled inquirers? Even speculations would be 
useful and interesting, if not in every instance 
directly affording aid in elucidating the assumed 
mystery. a. 2. 


Crurcuwarpens’ Accounts.—An explanation 
of the words and phrases enclosed in inverted 
commas is sought. 

1514. Itm to Redwood for “settyng of iij bees 
Sabrychesworth, ij". 

1520. Itm pd for makyng of the tymber werke of the 
“ grate,” ij*. 

15: 20. Itm for making of the “ pett at the same grate,” 
iiij*. 

1521. Itm pd for scoryng of the bason and standards 
and rubbyng of “ the George ” ayenst Ester, viij', 

1525. Itm pd for médfg of the cherche “ bare,” viij', 

1538. Itm pd to Roberd Water for helping to gather 
* the grene wex ” and for the makyng of this account, 
ij* A 9 

553. a pd to the Vicar for half a pound of “betyng 
candell,” 

1587. Pa for the table “ that the wayght be p'scribed 
by p’clamation.” 


at 


1602. Pd “ for a bill in man’ of a p’clamation to be’ 


published in the churche for waights,”’ iiij". 

1603. Pd for copieng out the busshoppes Letter for 
the “ collection for the citie Geneva,” viij". 

1614. Pd to Bowyere for a plank to lay over “the 
skull hole,” viij*. 

1622, Pd for the “ directions for ministers” and for 
mending of our bill, ij* x". 

1642. Pd for “ the acte to gather the money for Ire- 
land,” 4°, 

G. 


Bishop Stortford. 


* Canpipacy.”—Is this an English word? I do 
not remember to have seen it till quite lately, 
when it has become of frequent use in our news- 
papers. “ Candidature,” with the same meaning, 
has established its place in the language, though 
not found in Johnson or Webster, and seems to 
supply our wants sufficiently. G. F. S. E. 


“ Nappy.”—I read the other day, in a curious 
old memorandum book, “ 1757, Sep. 25, Mr. 
and Mr. S. came about 6 in the Evening, and 
drank a glass of my Nappy.” And I remember 
that there occurs in an old ballad, called The Vicar 
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and Moses, this couplet, which I never could 
understand :— 
“O’er a joram of nappy, 
Quite pleasant and happy.” 


What is or was “ nappy,” and where can a copy of 


The Vicar and Mozes be found ? 7 W. & 

“FREE TO conress.”—May I repeat, on my 
own account, a question asked by Lord Byron in 
Don Juan, canto xvi. /— 


“ He was ‘ free to confess.” Whence comes this phrase ‘ 
Ist English? No; ’t is only Parliamentary.” 
Lord Byron had no “ N. & Q.” to refer to. 
E. Watrorp, M.A. 
Hampstead, N,W. 


“THe FINE RoMAN HAND.”—When a writer’s 
identity is betrayed by his style, it is sometimes 
said that one can recognize the fine Roman hand. 
With whom, and on what occasion, did this 
saying originate ? JAYDEE. 


MarsHat Tattarp.—This French commander 
was a prisoner of war, and was sent to reside in 
Nottingham. There is a story that, walking 
through the meadows between the village of 
Lenton and the river Trent, he saw celery growing 
wild. He directed the attention of gardeners to 
it, and this first led to the cultivation ef celery in 
England. I have been shown the ditch where it 
is said he saw it. Is there any truth in this 
story ? ELLCEE. 

Craven, 


Sixrpenny Hanpiey.—What is the meaning or 
the history of this singular prefix? Sixpenny 
Handley is the name of a hundred in the county 
of Dorset ; and the village and parish of Handley 
St. Mary, within the same hundred, are also known 
as Sixpenny Handley. Bacon’s Liber Regis, 
p. 118, describes Handley Church as “ Handley, 
alias Hanley, V. (St. Mary): Chapel to Ivern 
Minster, in Decan. Shafton.”; but does not men- 
tion the “ Sixpenny” prefix. A. J. M. 


“Press Orpers,” py ALBERT SuitH.—In an 
admirable article, by Mr. Dutton Cook, in Bel- 
gravia, upon the abuses of free admissions to the 
theatres granted by the newspapers, he states 
that in 1852 the late Mr. Albert Smith wrote 
rather forcibly upon the point; and as other 
managers joined in the protest, the different com- 
munications on the subject were recorded in a 
volume entitled Press Orders, edited and pub- 
lished by him. Not having ever heard of this 
volume before, and wishing to possess a copy, 
I should feel much obliged by any reader of 
“N. & Q.” letting me know whether it was pub- 
lished for private circulation only, and how I can 
obtain it. Epwarp C. Daviess. 

Junior Garrick Club. 





Tue Starve or Camoens at Lispoy.— 

“One of the things we saw during our stroll was the 
fine statue of Luiz de Camvens, specially interesting to 
us as we had so recently seen the place where he passed 
many of the weary years of his exile."’—Mrs. Brassey's 
Voyage in the Sunbeam, p. 483. 

This is the only allusion to this statue that I 
have happened to see in any book of modern 
travel. I should be glad to have some further 
description of it and to know the name of the 
sculptor and the date of its erection. I see it is 
stated in the Atheneum that the Portuguese 
intend holding a festival in honour of their great 
national poet in 1880. E. H. A, 


Lorp Epwarp FirzGERALD AND oLpD NeEw- 
GATE Prison, Green Street, Dvusrix.—For 
many years an old tradition existed that when, in 
1798, Lord Edward Fitzgerald lay dying in 
Newgate, one of the warders received a large 
amount of gold and silver plate to facilitate his 
escape, which, it was said, he buried somewhere 
in the prison, but owing to Lord Edward’s death 
he never fulfilled his promise. As this old 
prison has been since razed to the ground, 
during its demolition has any deposit of treasure 
been found which might have given rise to the 
tradition in question ? 

Perhaps some curious Dublin antiquary might 
reply to this, as certainly poor Lord Ldward did 
not leave much bullion of any kind, gold or silver, 
behind him for the benefit of his family. 

H. Hatt. 

Lavender Hill. 


A Grace.— 
“ God bless us ali both dead and quick, 
The Protestant and Catholick. 
I find this couplet in an old commonplace book, 
written about the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, as by “Io. Legh.” Who was he? 
J. E. Barvey. 


“Tue STRANGER’S ASSISTANT AND GUIDE TO 
Batu,” 1773.—I have in my possession a small 
book thus entitled, and containing on the title- 
page the autograph of one “ Wm. Nash.” Is this 
likely to be a relative of the celebrated Beau 
Nash, who died in 1760? 

W. Brovex, D.D., Dean or GtovcestTeEr, 
1659.—Where can I find some information 
respecting him? He is mentioned ante, p. 22. 


Bb. H. B. 


Wnuo was Dr. Trorrer ?—In the lively preface 
to Grimstone’s comedy, The Lawyer's Fortune, 
1705, the author speaks of “ Dr. Trotter, who for a 
shilling answers all impertinent questions.” He 
may have been an astrologer. A general inquiry 
office was started in London about the year 1846 
by a Mr. Stocqueler, and the project is not quite 
threadbare yet. Perhaps the famous volume 
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Enquire within on Everything may have super- 
seded the living oracles, though I have reason to 
prefer these from having received a very good 
answer from Mr. Stocqueler’s office and a very bad 
answer from the book. Finding that nearly all my 
clerical friends were ripening into small dignitaries, 
and that Roman Catholic divines were beginning 
to be met with in society, I consulted the book on 
the proper way of kotou. The book astonished me 
with the information that a Dean was in future to 
be called “My Lord,” and the Very was to be 
dropped from his Reverend; that Archdeacons 
were no longer to be Venerable, but that they and 
Chancellors were now to be addressed “ May it 
please your Lordship”! On turning to plain lay 
people and their compliments, one finds the in- 
structions to be a mass of errors. Gwavas. 


Currtovs Erirarn.—I believe the following 
epitaph to be of Devonshire origin. Will any 
reader of “N. & Q.” kindly inform me in what 
churchyard it is to be found? 

“ Here lies, in Horizontal position, the outside Case of 
George Routleigh, Watchmaker, whose abilities in that 
line were an honour tothe profession ; Integrity was the 
Main Spring, and Prudence the Regulator of all the 
Actions of his life: Humane, Generous, and Liberal, his 
Hand never stopped till he had relieved Distress—so 
nicely regulated were all his Movements that he never 
went wrong except when set a-going by People who did 
not know his Key, even then he was easily set right 
again. He had the Art of disposing his Time so well 
that his Hours glided away in one continual Round of 
Pleasure and Delight, till an unlucky Moment put a 
Period to his existence. He departed this life Novem- 
ber I4th, 1802, aged 57, Wound up in hopes of being 
taken in Hand by his Maker, and of being thoroughly 
Cleaned, Repaired, and Set a-going in the World to 


come.” 
E. T. 


“Tzaak Watton Anoetino.”—Has the late Mr. 
E. M. Ward’s picture, “ Izaak Walton Angling,” 
ever been engraved? If so, by whom, and where 
is a copy to be had? It was painted in 1850. 

Cua. Ex. Ma. 

7, Hamilton Road, N. 


Mayrarr.—What are the boundaries of the 
modern London district of Mayfair ? 3 


35, Park Layze.—What is the meaning of a 
pillar of broken masonry, six courses high, standing 
in a railed enclosure opposite 35, Park Lane? 

M. E. C. W. 


AvtnHors oF Quotations WaNTED.— 
“Time o’er wreck’d worlds sleeps motionless.’ 
Quoted (in a French translation) by Madame de 
H. N 


I Staél 
asa “‘ famous line.” C. 


~ C 





Replies. 


CANONS, PREBENDARIES, AND HONORARY 
CANONS. 
(5" §S. xi. 69, 89.) 

A. J. M. very properly condemns the modern 
form (“ military affectation,” like the canons’ dress 
in the fourteenth century) of writing Canon A. B., 
but he inadvertently calls me “ Prebendary Mac- 
kenzie Walcott.” I am for the time being the 
Precentor of Chichester (a prebend of Oving 
happens to be attached to the dignity) ; the proper 
and simple way is to describe me by name, as 
other clergy are addressed, or by my more formal 
designation. This by the way. Let me answer the 
other points chronologically. 

I. The cathedrals were of two classes before the 
Reformation :—(1) Salisbury, Chichester, Exeter, 
Wells, St. Paul’s, Hereford, Lichfield, Lincoln, 
York : these were secular. (2) Canterbury, Win- 
chester, Ely, Rochester, Bath, Coventry, Norwich, 
Worcester, Durham (Benedictine), and Carlisle 
(Austin Canons) : these were conventual. After the 
Reformation the former became known as of the 
Old Foundation, their constitution remaining un- 
changed ; the latter became of the New Founda- 
tion because their previous constitution was made 
secular. Bath and Coventry were expunged. 

What was and is the constitution of the cathe- 
drals of the Old Foundation? It was settled 
definitely on the plan of Rouen by the Norman 
bishops. There was a chapter or corporation with 
a president ; the former were “canons” as obeyin; 
a canonical rule embodied in the statutes an 
customs; the latter was “dean.” In a short 
time it was found convenient to allot certain 
duties to members selected out of the canons, who 
were distinguished as “dignitaries.” These were 
(1) the precentor, who presided over the ritual 
and choir ; (2) the chancellor, who had charge of 
the library, school, readers, and chapter business ; 
and (3) the treasurer, in whose care were the orna- 
ments of divine service and the fabric. (Arch- 
deacons were forensic dignitaries.) Naturally 
they received a special place of honour in choir, 
and an additional share in the common fund. 
The consequence was that the other canons came 
to partition the outlying lands or revenues, and 
allot them for the endowment of distinct stalls. 
These were called prebends (provender). The 
bishop nominated or collated ; the dean and chapter 
admitted by the act of installation. The canon in 
virtue of his canonry had a stall assigned to him 
in choir, and a place and voice in chapter. Being 
a canon he received a prebend, and therefore was 
canon and prebendary. In some cases, however, 
the dignitaries had no prebends, but they were 
canons of course. In one instance at Exeter there 


were some endowed canons without titular pre- 
bends, All canons are nominees of the bishop, and 
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sit in the great or collective chapter. At first all 
the canons resided ; then they attended in courses ; 
at length they volunteered residence. Thus there 
grew up three classes’ of canons—(1) dignitaries, 
(2) canons residentiary, and (3) canons non-resi- 
dent ; the number of the residents depended mainly 
on the expansiveness of the common fund. The 
tenure of a canonry or prebend was an indispens- 
able qualification for a residentiaryship, which 
gave a seat in the small or administrative chapter. 

II. When the conventual cathedrals were dis- 
solved, Norwich was reconstituted exactly on the 
lines of the secular cathedrals, with four digni- 
taries, two prebended canons, and the rest simple 
canons. Hence it does not appear in the first 
scheme of the new cathedrals. What was and is 
their constitution? They were reformed under a 
dean and a chapter of residentiaries, called pre- 
bendaries, their prebend being a share in the 
common fund. The dignitaries disappeared 
rirtually in the office of the dean ; the precentor 
was chosen by the chapter from the minor canons 
(also a new institution), who did not form a 
college, like their namesakes of St. Paul’s or the 
vicars of other secular cathedrals ; the sacristan, 
also a minor canon, in an equally shadowy manner 
represented the substantial treasurer. Three 
officers, annually elected out of the residentiaries, 
were called the subdean, treasurer, and receiver or 
steward. There was no qualification for residence, 
there was no body of non-residents, and there was 
no great chapter. Some of the prebendaries were 
appointed by the bishop, some by the Crown or a 
minister of State. 

In addition to the converted cathedrals hitherto 
conventual, six Tudor sees were added: Peter- 
borough, Chester, Westminster, Gloucester (Bene- 
dictine), Bristol, and Oxford or Oseney (Austin 
Canons). They were reconstituted precisely on the 
same lines. Westminster is now merely a “col- 
legiate church,” as Southwell and Brecon were. 

The Act of 1840 introduced confusion or ambi- 
guity in its new application of former terms. It 
speaks, indeed, of “non-resident prebends,” a 
mere irony, for they were then disendowed, and 
remain merely as names until they may be again 
endowed ; but it changed the “prebendaries” of 
the New Foundations into “canons” without the 
addition of the important word “ residentiary,” 
and in the Old Foundations read “canons” to 
designate canons residentiary, although every 
member of the great chapter is a canon; at 
Sarum, York, and Lincoln they have abandoned 
the name of prebendary. 

I hope that this will suffice to clear away the 
difficulties. Before and after the Act of 1840 
there were and are canons and prebendaries in the 
Old Foundations ; from 1540 to 1840 in the New 
Foundations there were prebendaries only, who since 
the latter year are called canons (residentiary). 





The “honorary canons” appointed by the bishop 
are a mere titular creation of the Act of 1840, 
Hitherto the sovereign had been, by a custom 
borrowed from the Continent, the only. honorary 
canon at St. David’s. Irish cathedrals have canons 
and prebendaries, and therefore no honorary 
canonries ; and Truro cannot have prebendaries 
until the canons have the new prebends en- 
dowed. 

The serious question, when viewed by canon xlii. 
of 1604, is whether the Act of 1840 was designed 
to assimilate the two systems, so as to require no 
preliminary qualification for a residentiaryship in 
a nominee of the diocesan orthe Crown. A similar 
proceeding was quashed by the abolition of the 
misused option of former days. 

In the Old Foundations the tradition of a book 
for spirituals and a loaf for temporals was the 
practice at an installation. I received a loaf and 
a small rod as seisin of investiture. 

The appropriation of three residentiaryships at 
St. Paul’s to the absolute patronage of the Crown 
in 1840 is a chapter in the secret history of the 
period which I prefer to pass by in silence. 

Mackenzie E. C. Watcorr. 


The notion of a canon losing his canonry, as he 
might lose his hat, in moving from one diocese to 
another may be,as A. J. M. says, “truly comical,” 
but it happens to be the present rule in the diocese 
of Sarum. A prebendary, or, as it is now the 
inconvenient fashion to call him, canon non- 
residentiary, if he leaves the diocese has to resign 
his stall in the cathedral, or possibly it becomes 
ipso facto vacant. When this rule was introduced 
I am not aware, but it is of quite recent date, for 
there are, I believe, still one or two prebendaries 
living who were appointed before it was in 
existence. Perhaps one of your correspondents in 
Salisbury would kindly furnish information on the 

> 


subject. R. 
[A. J. M.’s words were “losing his honorary canonry.”] 


Every man, even if he be a correspondent of 
“N. & Q.,” must dree his own weird, and therefore 
I cannot complain if some one shall point out that, 
under the above heading, I have by implication 
stated that the inflated titles of the Lower Empire 
came into existence since the days of Sydney 
Smith! I humbly plead, in mitigation of judg- 
ment, that this absurd error of expression revealed 
itself to me, when too late, without the aid of any 
candid friend. A. J. M. 


SacraMENTAL Wine (5 §. x. 328.)—I cannot 
say what is done anywhere in the present day, but 
I have never, in the course of my reading, found 
anything to show that the “earlier Christians were 
in the habit of using a white wine for sacramental 
purposes.” They seem to have used the ordinary 
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wine of the country,* always mixed with water, 
and from a passage in one of St. Cyprian’s letters 
(Ep. lxii. Ad Cecilium) one is led to infer that 
it was a coloured wine. Speaking in condemnation 
of some who substituted water for wine, which 
latter, he urges, was symbolical of Christ’s blood, 
he says: “Quando autem sanguis uve dicitur, 
quid aliud quam vinum dominici sanguinis 
ostenditur?”+ In support of which he quotes 
Isaiah lxiii. 2, “ Wherefore art thou red in thine 
apparel, and thy garments like him that treadeth 
in the winefat?” and asks, “ Nunquid rubicunda 
vestimenta aqua facere potest ? aut in torculari aqua 
est, quae pedibus calcatur, et prelo exprimitur?”t 
clearly intimating, I take it, that in his day the 
eucharistic wine was not white, but red. And no 
one will doubt that Cyprian must be ranked among 
the “earlier Christians,” for he lived in the com- 
mencement of the third century, having suffered 
martyrdom A.D, 258. 

Moreover Tertullian, who preceded him by many 
years, commenting on the same passage, writes 
(Adv. Marcion, lib. iv. 41) :— 

“Spiritus enim propheticus velut contemplabundus 
Dominem ad passionem venientem, carne scilicet vestitum, 
ut in ea passum, cruentum habitum carnis in vestimen- 
torum rubore designat, conculeatze et expresse vi 
passionis tanquam de foro torcularis; quia exinde quasi 
cruentati homines de v/ni rubore descendant.”§ 

Here the rubore, which is also used by Cyprian, 
removes all doubt as to the colour of the wine of 
which they are speaking, and as both Fathers 
apply it to the sacramental wine, it follows as a 
consequence that it was red used in their 
time. 

It has been seen already that water|| was by 
some substituted for wine. Others also, we are 
told, used milk, others honey mixed with water, 
others the expressed juice of grapes. I have men- 


as 


“ Videmus in aqua populum intelligi, in vino vero 
ostendi sanguinem Christi. Quando autem in calice vino 
aqua miscetur, Christo populus adunatur” (Cyprian, 
Epist. \xii.)\—“In the water we see the people repre- 
sented, but in the wine the blood of Christ. But when 
the water is mingled with the wine the people are made 
one with Christ.” 

+ ‘* But when it is called the blood of the grape what 
else is it shown to be but the wine of the Lord’s blood?” 
(sacramental wine). 

~ “Can water make garments red? Or is it water 
which in the winefat is trodden down and pressed out ?” 

§ ‘‘ For the prophetic Spirit, as if now absorbed with 
the contemplation of the Lord’s coming to suffer in the 
flesh, under the figure of reddened garments represents 
him with a body stained with blood, from being trampled 
under foot, and crushed, as in a winepress, by the mighty 
power of his sufferings; because men who come out of 
it look as if they had been smeared with blood, by reason 
of the red colour of the wine.” 

|| ‘*Miror satis unde hoc usurpatum sit, ut contra 
evangelicam et apostolicam disciplinam quibusdam in 
locis aqua offeratur in dominico calice, que sola Christi 
sanguinem non possit exprimere” (Cypr., Ep. lxii.)— 
“I wonder indeed whence this custom took its rise that 





tioned this because it strikes me as just possible that 
your correspondent’s informant may have mistaken 
some one or other of these practices for the general 
custom of the Church. But it is quite certain that 
none of them prevailed among the orthodox, but 
were universally condemned by them. 
Epmunp Tew, M.A. 
Patching Rectory. 


White wine is commonly used in Tuscany, and 
is known as “ vin santo,” taking the name from its 
being the usual sacramental wine. In a conversa- 
tion on this custom with the sacristan of 8. Pietro- 
in-Casiensis, Perugia, he explained it by the 
fact that most churches have a little vineyard 
attached, and that they naturally used their own 
home-made wine. A friend in Rome sends me 
the following information on this subject, which he 
kindly obtained for me from De Rossi :— 

“ That the earlier Christians were in the habit of using 
white wine exclusively for sacramental purposes De 
Rossi does not believe, nor is he acquainted with any 
passage in an early writer in which any distinction is 
made between white and red wine for the sacrifice. In 
the famous painting in the cemetery of 8. Lucina, in the 
centre of the basket of bread is placed a vessel contain- 
ing red wine.” 

As to the practice of Rome, both red and white 
wine are used for the mass, but a preference is given 
to white, because it stains the corporals and puri- 
ficators less. This is the reason given by St. 
Charles Borromeo for an ordinance issued to his 
clergy in the first provincial Council of Milan 
requiring them to use white wine. The same pre- 
ference for white wine is general over Italy and in 
the East. But it is simply a matter of convenience, 
and when people have no great choice of wines they 
may probably employ whichever they can best rely 
upon as genuine. What is called white wine has, as 
the Italian white wines mostly have, an amber colour, 
in some cases almost approaching red. There is 
% wine used in some places in France for mass 
almost clear as water. Bishops have sometimes 
forbidden the use of this on account of the danger 
of mistaking the cruets and pouring water into the 
chalice instead of wine. The conclusion is simply 
that both now and since the beginning of the 
Church white and red wines have been used 
indiscriminately for the celebration of the Eucha- 
rist. The “vin santo” of Tuscany does not 
certainly derive its name from being the only wine 
used for the mass. Probably there is only con- 
jecture for the derivation. Or it may have been 
christened “santo” by some buon temponi like 
the man who, getting some of it in an osteria, and 





in certain places water is offered in the sacramental cup, 
which alone cannot represent the blood of Christ.’ ee 

‘Yéporapacrarat ¢ dvapdtovra, we déwp ayri 
olvov mpoogipovrec (Theodoret. de Fab. Heret., lib. i. 
c, xx.)—“These are named Hydroparastete, because 
they offered water instead of wine.” 
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hearing that it was “vin santo,” exclaimed, 
“Utinam de isto vino in Paradiso bibatur.” 

“It is certain that both the Greek and the Catholic 
Church have always considered the use of red or white 
wine as equally admissible. General opinion tended to 
the idea that Jesus used red wine at the last supper. 
That red wine was used in Rome at the beginning of the 
second or third century is evident from the fresco in the 
catacombs of 8. Lucina (De Rossi, Roma Sotteranea, 
i. tav. 8; Brownlow and Northcote, Roma Sott.; Kraus, 
Rom, Sott., tafel 8). The heretic Marcus turned white 
eucharistic wine into red by sleight of hand (Irenzus, 
Adv. Heres, i. 9). In the second century, therefore, 
white wine was certainly used in some places. 
diocesan councils of the thirteenth century advocated 
red wine. This was confirmed by the C ouncil of Bene- 
vent, 
diocese of Meaux (Marténe, Thesaur. A necdotor, iv. 
On the other hand, the Church of Milan required the 
use of white wine to avoid staining the purijicatoria, or 
linen used for cleansing the chalice (Stat. Carlo Borromeo 
in Gavanti, Thesaur., i. 334). See also an episcopal 
statute of Majorea of 1659 to the same effect. In 
northern France and Italy, as well as in all Germany, 
white wine is now generally used ; in Lower Italy, Rome 
included, red wine. For further information on this 
subject vide Augusti, Handbook of Christ. Archeol., 
ii. 687 89 : Binterim, Mem. der Cath. Kirche, Mainz, 
1827, tom. iv. 2, p. 469; Gavanti (loco citato).”’ 
Prof. Dr. Frz. Xav. Kraus, Freiburg-im-Breisgau, per 

NELLIE Maciacay. 


White wine is used in the celebration of 
all over the Continent. Any wine that might 
stain the purificatory every where 
T. W. M. would find any similar question readily 
and kindly solved at the sacristy of any Catholic 


church. HLL G. 


In a note on p. 62 of the first edition of the 
Directorium Anglicanum it is stated that in the 
German Chapel (apparently in London) white wine 
is still used for the Holy Communion. In a church 
in Derbyshire I have been told that it has been 
the invariable practice to mix white and red wine. 

D. SWEETING. 


706). 


mass 


iS 


Peterborough. 


} 
the 


I received the sacrament at Cologne with 
Lutherans about 1840. White Rhenish wine was 
used. Where is red wine ordered for the Church 
of England? The rubrics say nothing. The 
canons only prescribe “ good and wholesome wine.” 
The profane reply attributed to the canons of 
Mayence in the guide-books, when “the Pope” 
reproved them for their riotous living, ““ We have 
more wine than we need for the mass, and not 
enough to turn our mills with,” seems to imply 
the use of white, as the red wines are less common 
on the Rhine. 7. ee 


Prpicree or BeysamMin Ropert Haypon (4 
Ss. Vii. 55, 143: viii. 149, 237 5% §. x. 370.)— 
The portion of my father’s journal, still unpub- 
lished, which describes his visit to Ottery St. 
Mary in 1828, is interesting, not only as showing 


Several | 


1374 (tit. vii. 4), and also by the statutes of the | 


—From | 


avoided. j 


| on how slight a foundation one theory of our 
descent from the Haydons of Cadhay rests, but 
also as illustrating his conscientiousness under 
difficult circumstances in the investigation of facts, 
and his extraordinary rashness in the interpretation 
of them. Once in sight of the supposed cradle 
of his race, he does not, sO many merely 
imaginative men would have done, give himself 
up entirely to dreaming over the family tradition, 
even in the magnified form in which it presented 
itself to his memory, nor to wandering about 
Cadhay House and wailing over the loss of that 
beautiful and venetable residence. Some natural 





as 


j}regret he feels and records; but it is soon set 
aside, and he goes resolutely to work, like the 


dullest paid pedigree-hunter, at parish registers, 
tombstones, and tablets. He ferrets out the oldest 
inhabitants (apparently confining himself, very 
sensibly, to persons of good position), and records 
all he gets from them for future use. On his 
return to London he spends two days out of his 
scanty leisure in the Prerogative Office, and looks 
up the wills of the last Haydons of Cadhay. He 
| writes to Exeter for those of others of the same 
| name, and, finding nothing to his purpose in any, 
the matter drops out of notice in his diary, and his 


versatile and inexhaustible activity attacks some 
new subject. 

As far as he proceeded in his researches my 
father pursued the right path; and but for want 
| of leisure, and a very excusable ignorance of sources 

of genealogical information other than parish 
registers, monumental inscriptions, and wills, he 
would, without doubt, have collected facts sufficient, 
| if correctly interpreted, to have enabled him to 
— ate all the results at which I have since 
| arrived, and which have been already published in 
|the pages of “N. & Q.” He did not, however, 
go far enough to be able to disprove the story of 
| Mrs. Fuge’s aunt, which was, indeed, in a magnified 
| form, the base of his genealogical operations. Pity 
| that, like Bliicher in the Waterloo campaign, he 
did not voluntarily cut himself off from it altogether. 
The result would have been, as in that case, a de- 
cisive victory over a great sham. I have said that 
my father accepted this story in a magnified form. 
As originally recorded by Mrs. Fuge (May 30, 
1815) it runs as follows : “I recollect often he: uring 
my aunt [one of Robert Haydon’s sisters] say that 
her father was in possession of the estate of 
Cadhay.” In his journal my father quotes this 
statement as follows: “Mrs. Fuge, my father’s 
sister, remembers her aunt (my grandfather’s sister) 
saying that she (her aunt) told her (Mrs. Fuge) 
that she remembered her father (consequently my 
great-grandfather) in possession of the estate ! ” 

This version of the statement of Robert Haydon’s 
sister, which has been adopted by other members of 
my family, of course places our descent from the 
Haydons of Cadhay A. a much more solid founda- 
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tion than the statement itself, as recorded by Mrs. 
Fuge, does. The assertion that we remember a 
state of things as existent is much stronger evidence 
than the mere assertion that the state of things did 
exist, The two are so obviously distinct that one 
might justifiably wonder how they could ever have 
been confounded in the memory of any human 
being if one did not know, as matter of common 
experience, how very inaccurately the contents of 
written documents are often described in the absence 
of the documents themselves. The first of the two 
assertions is, of course, direct testimony to the 
existence of the state of things in question, and its 
value depends on the trustworthiness of the person 
who makes it. The second may also be founded 
on direct observation, but it may rest on hearsay 
of the extremest tenuity,—it may be an unwarrant- 
able inference from an unsifted statement, “ the 
hare-brained chatter of irresponsible frivolity,” or 
a mere haphazard guess ; and so long as the grounds 
on which it is made are not stated its value cannot 
be estimated, except, indeed, by those who know 
well the character of the person by whom it has 
been made. In some cases the silence of that 
person as to the grounds of the statement is 
extremely suspicious, and may throw considerable 
doubt on the statement itself. Now, the statement 
we are dealing with was made not once, but often, 
in the hearing of Mrs. Fuge. Yet Mrs. Fuge does 
not say that on any one of the occasions on which 
it was made her aunt told her how she came by the 
knowledge of her father’s “ possession” of Cadhay. 
Mrs. Fuge was a very accurate person, and would 
have been naturally anxious to state the case as 
strongly as the facts allowed. We may, therefore, 
reasonably conclude that the grounds of the state- 
ment were never vouchsafed to her by her aunt. 
Of the aunt’s character as a witness nothing is 
known independently of the case with which we 
are concerned. All we know is that her statement 
is utterly inconsistent with a legitimate connexion 
between the Haydons, possessors of Cadhay, and 
Robert Haydon, the parish clerk, and that an 
illegitimate connexion is extremely improbable, 
though not quite impossible. We also know that 
Robert himself “ cared very little about ” his sister’s 
assertions in reference to his descent. 

Misled by his memory into the belief that his 
great-aunt remembered what she only asserted, my 
father, of course, came to the natural conclusion 
that his grandfather, Robert Haydon, was a son of 
one of the possessors of Cadhay ; and accepting as 
a fact Mrs. Fuge’s suggestion that the possessor in 
question must have “ spent the estate,” he further 
concluded that the said possessor must have been 
the last possessor. Up to 1828 he had believed 
this last possessor, correctly enough, to have been 
a Gideon, though without any reason. He now 
came to the conclusion, but incorrectly, that the 
last possessor was a Robert, with just as little. In 





the register of burials at Ottery St. Mary he dis- 
covered the entry of the burial of a Robert Hay- 
don on October 8, 1757. He decided at once 
that this Robert was his great-grandfather, 
without a scrap of evidence that this was the case. 
Below the copy of the register of Robert’s burial 
and under his name he draws out a pedigree in 
which the ancestor is this Robert, and carries it 
through four descents, ending in my name, the 
intermediate links being his own grandfather, 
father, and himself. And he repeats the state- 
ments in this pedigree more definitely afterwards. 
It is followed by this curious bit of comment : 
“This is the exact pedigree, but I must decidedly 
find out the name of my great-grandfather ; till 
that is done I can’t prove, though I know and 
have no doubt of, its correctness.” How could this 
be the “ exact pedigree” if he did not know (and 
he never discovered it) the name of his great- 
grandfather? A few lines lower down we have 
“ Robert Haydon was undoubtedly my great-grand- 
father,” followed by a repetition of the pedigree 
just mentioned ; and lower down still, “I am the 
direct descendant of the last possessor—if this be 
Robert Haydon I shall soon see: but Robert or 
not, I am the descendant, whatever he was called.” 
Shortly afterwards he appears to have applied to 
his aunt, Mrs. Fuge, for information about this 
newly discovered “ great-grandfather” Robert, who 
died in 1757. Her reply, dated “ Bath, Sept. 25, 
1828,” pretty clearly shows that she knew nothing 
about him :— 


“T cannot make out who Robt. Haydon could be who 
died, as you say,in 1757. I think he must have been my 
great-uncle, as my father died 1773, and was born in 
) I do not know my grandfather’s name, but 
I think it must have [been] Gideon, as he [i.e. Gideon] 
was living and in possession of Cadhay at the time Prince 
published his Worthies of Devon in 1701.......... Prince 
says that Gideon Haydon the elder, whom I take to be 
my grandfather, ‘parted with Cadhay to Gideon, his 
eldest son.’ The elder Gideon may have had a younger 
son named Robert, who may be the Robert about whom 
you inquire.” 


On the very day on which this most unsatisfac- 
tory but thoroughly honest letter was written, 
another, an official one, was addressed to my father 
from Exeter, containing what was really a proof 
that the Robert Haydon he had assumed to be his 
great-grandfather had died without issue. Yet to 
this day my father’s groundless assumption, thus 
proved to be erroneous, is actually accepted by 
many members of my family as perfectly correct. 
For example, T possess a copy, made by my sister, 
of a wonderful production intended for our pedi- 
gree, in which the great-grand-paternity of this 
Robert is set down as a fact on the authority of 
a MS. note in my father’s Prayer Book, “in his 
own handwriting,” as if the insertion of a mere 
guess, and a refuted guess, in a Prayer Book con- 
verted it into a truth. The note is simply a re- 
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assertion of the statements which I have quoted 
from the diary for 1828, and is followed by the 
very portion of the official letter from Exeter 
which proved them to be false, with the magnified 
version of Mrs. Fuge’s aunt’s story, &c., the whole 
being signed by my father ! 

I need not add anything more, I presume, to 
show that my father’s conscientious labour was 
entirely thrown away. He set to work at the right 
kind of facts, and worked at them vigorously and 
honestly. But he did not know how to use them, 
and he simply jumped at the few conclusions on 
which he alighted. It is still a question, I believe, 
with the art critics whether he succeeded as a 
painter, whether he was merely “West plus 
Fuseli,” or something higher. Whatever be the 
final conclusion of the omniscient and infallible 
“gentlemen who have failed in the fine arts,” it 
is quite clear that he did not succeed as his own 
genealogist. It is pleasant, however, to be able 
to add that, so late as 1841, in a correspondence 
with Samuel Haydon, Esq. (the father of the well- 
known sculptor of that name), he honestly con- 
fessed his uncertainty as to who his great-grand- 
father was and whence he came. In the published 
autobiography, however, he says positively that his 
father was a lineal descendant of the Haydons of 
Cadhay, though in the MS. he gives a more exact 
account of the grounds of this statement in the 
words, written in 1843, “‘He [his father] always 
maintained to me he knew himself to be the lineal 
descendant ” of the same family. How his father 
knew this does not appear. To show the uncertainty 
of my relatives as to the exact nature of the con- 
nexion between us and these Cadhay Haydons, I 
may add that from 1815 to 1875 no less than eight 
or nine different accounts of it have been given by 
one or other of them in writing, all of which are 
in my possession, In the case of the real represen- 
tatives, the living descendants of the Rev. Thomas 
Haydon, only brother of Gideon, the last possessor 
of Cadhay, the evidence is perfectly satisfactory. 
I examined it some years since. The statements 
of the family are quite consistent, on the whole, 
with the facts otherwise ascertained of the case, 
and I have independently verified them in many 
instances. An ancient pedigree, drawn up by 
Camden in 1604, on which the Haydon pedigree 
in the Devon Visitation of 1620 is founded, is still 
in their possession. I examined it in 1873 with 
great interest. Frank Scorr Haypon. 

Merton, Surrey. 


Yatetey, Hants (5 §. x. 307, 475; xi. 31, 
91.)—Mr. Picron contests my position that gate, 
a way or street, is radically distinct from gate or 
yate, an entrance or doorway, and supposes, if I 
understand him right, that they are merely dif- 
ferent applications of one fundamental form, which 
might be pronounced either gate or (with the 





aspirate initial represented by the letter 3) 3ate, 
passing into yate, with the sense of going in 
general. In process of time two modifications of 
meaning emerged, viz., first, a continued going, 
and thence a way or road ; and, secondly, a going 
through, and thence the opening of an enclosure, 
a portal, and ultimately the door by which passage 
through it is permitted or refused. For the con- 
venience of distinction the form 3ate or yate was 
in certain dialects appropriated to the second of 
the foregoing signifigations, while gate, a way or 
road, like the verb go, from which it sprang, 
always preserved the initial g. 

The only principle to which I should demur in 
such an explanation is the doctrine of a general 
power of interchange between an initial g and the 
obsolete 3 and y. I believe that an original 3 may 
pass into g, but not conversely an original g, as in 
go, into 3 and y in the derivatives. But without 
arguing that question, I submit that the balance 
of probability is greatly in favour of the deriva- 
tion of A.-S. geat, E. 3ate, yate, gate, and the 
corresponding forms in the Low German and 
Scandinavian dialects, from A.-S. geotan, O.E. 
jeoten, zeten, 30ten, Sc. yete, PID. geten, O.N. 
gjota, to pour. In support of this etymology I 
have shown that in the fourteenth century gate, 
a way, and 3ate, a portal, were clearly distin- 
guished, and were repeatedly used to rhyme with 
each other. The Promptorium has, “Gate or 
way, via, iter.. Gate or 3ate (yate, P.), porta, 
foris, janua.” And it seems to me a very natural 
process to signify the outlet of an enclosure, or 
the gate by which the inhabitants of a town pass 
forth into the open, by comparison with the orifice 
by which the contents of a vessel are poured out : 

“ London doth pour out her citizens.” 
Hen. V. 
The connexion with the idea of pouring is still 
closer in PLD. gat, the mouth of a river by which 
it pours into the sea, also any narrow passage of 
waters ; Du. gat, the mouth of a harbour. Yet 
there can be no doubt that these are identical 
with O.Du. gat, a gate, or with the modern sense 
of a hole or perforation. Nor is there any ground 
for Mr. Picron’s difficulty in supposing that 
gate, “with the open a sound,” can be derived 
from the same verb with goit, gowt, a watercourse, 
gout, a drop, with “the close o or w sound.” The 
Bremish Dictionary observes that in some of the 
inflections of the verb geten, to pour, the e changes 
to a, in others to o or u. We need not be sur- 
prised, then, at finding a like variety of vowels in 
the derivatives ; and thus we have gate, a spout 
or gutter, a vessel for pouring ; steen-gate, the 
sink of a kitchen, as well as géte, a downpour ; 
giite, the spout or lip of a vessel, or, like gate, a 
vessel for pouring. The office of a flood-gate is to 
regulate the flow of waters, either by restraining 
or allowing their outpour. The corresponding 
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term in O. Swedish, flodgjuta, from gjuta, to pour, 
shows how naturally -gate, in the E. compound, 
might be derived from a like source. 
H. Wepewoop. 
31, Queen Anne Street. 


Rare Epitions or SHaksPrare (5 §. x. 511; 
xi. 95.)—In response to Dr. INcLEBy’s appeal 
relative to Scott’s edition of Shakespeare, I send 
the following account :— 


**In the recent life of Archibald Constable, the Edin- 
burgh publisher, precise information is given, it is 
thought for the first time, that Sir Walter Scott, in con- 
junction with Lockhart, contemplated the publication of 
an edition of Shakespeare. The plan seemed to have 
been suggested in a letter from Constable to Scott, 
February, 1822, asking for an edition in twelve or four- 
teen volumes, with readable and amusing notes, having 
an introductory volume to contain the life, &c., and the 
suggestion was accompanied by the intimation that there 
was only one individual for such a work. Scott took the 
hint, and in reply acknowledged the necessity for a 
‘sensible Shakespeare,’ but thought that it would require 
more time and patience than he had, and was too sure to 
disappoint expectation, if his name was connected with 
it. He became gradually more inclined to it, ‘with my 
son Lockhart’s assistance for the fag,’ and it seemed 
finally to be determined that Scott's labour should be 
mostly confined to the introductory volume, which was 
to appear last. The only other mention is under date of 
September 20, 1825, when Constable informs Scott that 
‘Shakespeare is getting on.’ Constable’s son adds that 
‘ three volumes of the edition were completed before the 
sad crisis in 1826, but then laid aside; and ultimately, 
I have been told, the sheets were sold in London as waste 
paper! itis even doubted whether one copy be now in 
existence.’ 

‘The account of the Barton collection, which was 
printed fifteen years ago, contained the earliest public 
mention, it is believed, of the supposition that Scott ever 
engaged in such a work, which this life of Constable now 
renders certain. These later corroborative statements 
give a peculiar interest to the volumes which are now in 
the Boston Public Library, and which are perhaps the 
only ones of the edition now in existence. They were 
printed in Edinburgh by James Ballantyne & Co., and 
constitute volumes second, third, and fourth of an octavo 
edition. They have no title-pages, no general introduction, 
and but brief ones of a page or two to each play,—the 
second ya Two Gentlemen of Verona, Comedy 
Errors, Love's Labour Lost, and Merchant of Venice; the 
third, Midsum mer Night's Dream, Taming of the Sha ew, 
As You Like it, and Much Ado about Nothing ; the 
fourth, Merry Wives of Windsor, Measure for Measure, 
All’s Well that Ends Well, and Twelfth Night. The 
notes at the foot of the page seem to be derived from the 
ordinary sources, Love's Labour Lost has at the end 
* Notes concerning the Character of Holofernes,’ 

“On a fly-leaf of volume two is a memorandum, signed 
by T. Rodd, the well-known London bookseller, with 
whom Mr, Barton had constant dealings, in which it is 
stated that he (Rodd) bought the volumes at a sale jn 
Edinburgh, in the catalogue of which they were entered 
as Shakespeare’s works, edited by Sir Walter Scott and 
Lockhart, volumes two, three, and four, all printed, 
unique. The memorandum continues: ‘That Scott 
entertained the design of editing Shakespeare, I know 
from A, Constable, who mentioned it to me more than 
once; and I sent him a little book of memoranda for 
Scott’s use, but as he, Constable, informed me, it never 





reached him. The bankruptcies of Scott and Constable 
prevented the completion of the work. The book has 
marks of Scott’s usual inaccuracies, as | find on casually 
opening these volumes....Scott is perhaps the most faulty 
and careless of writers, unless it be T. F. Dibdin. It is 
hardly saying too much of either of them to assert that a 
gross mistake might be found in every page issued by 
either of them.’ 

“‘ There is also contained in the volumes a memorandum 
by a friend of Mr. Barton's, showing that, at the time it 
is supposed Scott was engaged upon this editing work, he 
was also giving other indications of his interest in Shake- 
speare in writing, at presumably an even date,—namely, 
in his History ot Scotland,—a detailed historical account 
of Macbeth’s story, with a reference to the incorrect tale 
of the dramatist ; and, in his Saint Ronan’s Well, a full 
sketch of an amateur representation of Midsummer 
Night's Dream. 

“It may be added that neither Bohn, Allibone, nor 
Thimm, in their Shakespearian bibliographies, makes 
any mention of this work ; nor have the authorities of 
the Shakespeare Memorial Library at Birmingham, in 
their more recent efforts to enumerate every edition that 
helps make a complete list of those in English, given any 
indication of a knowledge of its existence.— Boston Daily 
Advertiser, March 21, 1874.’—From Bulletin No. 29, 
April, 1874, Boston Pub. Library. 

Justin Wrysor, Librarian. 

Harvard University, U.S. 


Tae Harrisons or Norrorx (3S. vi. 274; 
5% S, vi. 174, 196; x. 175, 212, 270.)—Elizabeth,* 
wife of Matthew Harrison, mentioned in the 
foot-note at 5 S. x. 212, died June 15, 1749. 
The issue of this marriage, all born at Rollesby, 
were : Elizabeth, born April 1, 1697 ; Ann, born 
May 14, 1698, died May 1, 1699, and buried there ; 
William, born Oct. 12, 1699 (he occupied “ Greg 
Harrison’s farm,” at Caister, from before the time 
of his marriage there with Elizabeth Humpfrey, 
Aug. 2, 1730, died March 16, 1764, and was buried 
there, as was also his widow, Dec. 16, 1778) ; Mary, 
born Oct. 17, 1701; Ann, born April 24, 1703, died 
June 23, same year, and was buried at Rollesby ; 
Matthew Harrison, of Hemsby, farmer, born 
May 12, 1704, and died at Caister, July 30, 1755, 
at which time he owned a “hoy ” called the Horn- 
ing Maid. He married at Strumpshaw, Sept. 30, 
1732, Ann, dau. of John and Elizabeth Newell, of 
Hemsby, who was born there Aug. 28, 1711, died 
Oct: 27, 1776, and both were buried there. Gregory, 
born Jan. 30, 1706, died March 31, 1762, was also 
buried there. Jane Crome bore him a natural son, 
March 25, who was baptized as such at Hemsby in 
1733, but described as Gregory Harris s0n, not 


° ‘She was own sister to Mr. Ww illiam Randall, “a very 
rich merchant of Yarmouth,” who in 1700, at the age of 
thirty-six years, was at Caister united in wedlock to Susan 
Peak (a kinswoman of the Harrisons), whose father 
and brothers, with their connexions the Bells, Sowels, 
Mayes, Fieldings, Smyths, and Nuthalls, were residents 
of that parish, and thus originated the Christian name of 
Svusay, first Countess of Rosebery. Hester Randall, then 
of the High Street, Cambridge, spinster, was married at 
Caister to John Brown, Esq., of Gt. Yarmouth, widower, 
July 6, 1707. 
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Crome. Of him there is no trace, but the will of 
Gregory Harrison of Palling, at which place a 
branch of the family had settled, was proved at 
Norwich in 1757. 

The above Greg Harrison, of Caister, was pro- 
bably a son of Gregorie Harryson, of Gt. Yarmouth, 
“herrynge ffisher,” who was the fourth of five sons 
of Symon Harryson, of Filby, by Margaret Speede, 
his “after” wife, and was born there March 1, 1579. 
Greg married at Caister, April 26, 1638, Elizabeth, 
dau. of Squire Jaferis,* died Dec. 29, 1668, and 
was buried at the steeple end, next the bones of 
“mother” Maria Haryson, who died May 15, 
1611, and who is recorded to have spun her own 
winding-sheet from flax of her planting upon her 
own land at Stratton Strawless. She had an in- 
come of two score and twelve pounds fourteen 
shillings and four pence from land at Hardingham, 
in which parish she was an “ outsetter.” 

There were also married at Caister : Alyce Harry- 
son to Robert Ovington, Sept. 26,1579. (He died 
July 16, 1595, and was buried there the day 
following. Issue: Richard, Thomas, Peter, and 
James Ovington, born there in 1587, 1588, 1591, 
and about 1594 respectively. The two former, who 
died in infancy, were also buried there.) Anthony 
Harrysont and Elizabeth Earchard, Feb. 10, same 
year ; Grace Harryson to Henry Barker,t July 3, 
1588; Bridgett Harrison,§ widow, to Thomas 
Haswell, Nov. 30, 1682; Rowland Harrison|| to 
his kinswoman Deborah Owner, of Gt. Yarmouth, 
March 22, same year; Hannah Harrison“ to 
Joseph Page, Oct. 13, 1692 ; and Anne Harrison 
to James Riches, of Cromer, March 26, 1731. 





* William, son of John and Elizabeth Jaferis, was 
born at Caister in 1634, so the squire must have died 
between that time and Feb. 7, 1637, when his “ widow”’ 
died, and is recorded to have been buried there. 

+ He had children, Margaret, Ann, and Elizabeth, 
born of this marriage between 1580-86 at Gt. Yarmouth, 
where he died and was buried, Sept. 16, 1588. 

=~ Anthony Harryson, Rector of Catfield, married their 
dau. Emm. Barker in 1620. See printed paper, one 
hundred copies of which were published at Great Yar- 
mouth by Mr. J. Hargrave Harrison in 1872. 

§ She was the widow of Nicholas Harryson, of Gt. 
Yarmouth, merchant, whose will, although stated to bave 
been proved at Norwich between 1673 and 1681, cannot 
be found. The issue of the said Nicholas, all born at 
Gt. Yarmouth between 1662 and 1673, were Ann, Mary, 
Joseph, John, and Rose. 

|| He became a brewer at Gt. Yarmouth, at which 

lace there were born of this marriage : Edmund in 1684; 

tlizabeth, 1685; Jane, 1688; Miles, 1693; Deborah, 1696; 

Rowland, 1697; also Rowland and Deborah, born 1687 
and 1689, who died in infancy. Deborah Owner was one 
of the two daurs. of that name of Mr. Edward Owner, 
of Gt. Yarmouth, by Elizabeth, his first wife, and was 
born about 1664; she was also a granddau. of Ralf Owner, 
town clerk there, and grandniece of Edward Owner, 
Esq., M.P., whose wife, as before stated, was also a 
Harrison. 

© She was one of the three daurs. of John Harrison 
and Margaret his wife, dau. of Pearce, and grand- 








The issue of the previously named William and 
Elizabeth Harrison, of Caister, all born there, were 
William, born Sept. 8, 1732, died June 1, 1735, 
and buried there; John, born July 21, 1734; 
Mary, born June 10, 1736, died July 20, 1754, 
and buried there; Hannah, born Aug. 10, 1738, 
married there Jan. 24, 1769, to Henry Kettle, of 
“Westend farm,” Caister ; Robert, born Jan. 20, 
1741. 

The before-mentioned Matthew and Ann Harri- 
son had issue, all born at Hemsby : Mary Ann, 
born March 31, 1734; Elizabeth, buried there the 
year of her birth, 1736 ; Matthew, born Dec. 20, 
1737, and died Jan. 6, 1801 (he married there, 
Nov. 1, 1767, Mary Green [of the Southtown 
family], who died Sept. 1, 1774, and both were 
buried there);** John, born Dec. 22, 1741; 
William, born Nov. 24, 1743, married at Gt. Yar- 
mouth Mary Florence, also born 1743 (they both 
died in 1820, he March 28, she April 1, and were 
interred together in vault at Martham) ; Elizabeth, 
born Feb. 18, 1746 ; Sarah, born Dec. 20, 1749, 
married at Hemsby to John Mason, Gent., Nov. 13, 
1769 ; and Randal Harrison, of Chipstead, in Kent, 
born July 15, 1753, and buried at Martham, 
April 30, 1829. Wutt1am Harrison Rupp. 


Gt. Yarmouth, 
(To be continued.) 


Mixt Pasty: Primrose Pasty (5® S. xi. 
49.)\—Alas! I am not a woman, and therefore 
cannot venture to describe these dainties in terms 
of the culinary art. Moreover, I never fed on 
primrose pasty, having never visited its habitat in 
spring. But it is made of primrose petals, con- 
cocted, I have every reason to believe, after the 
same fashion as mint pasty, which I have tasted, 
and hope to taste again. Now, mint pasty is con- 
cocted on this wise: first catch your mint, then 
chop it small and mix it with brown sugar (but 
not, I think, with vinegar) and a little salt, as if 
you were going to make mint sauce ; then spread 
it, in a layer perhaps half an inch thick, on a disc 
of light rich paste, rolled thin, and about the size 
of a dinner plate ; then lay atop of it another such 
disc, pressing the two together all round the edge, 
so that the mint may be fully sandwiched between ; 


dau. of John and Margaret Harrison, all of Hemsby, and 
had a son John Page, a sister Ann, who married William 
Prior, and a sister Sarah, who married a Fendick, of 
whom hereafter. 

** They were the parents of Mary, wife of Wm. 
Chapman (she married at Caister Oct. 22, 1793, and 
died 1817, aged 52); also of Matthew Harrison, of 
Yarmouth, born March, 1771, married Aug. 23, 1795, 
Sarah, dau. of John Robinson of that place, died 
June 12, 1844, and buried at Yarmouth, as was also 
his wife, who died Feb. 19, 1843 ; of whose issue Matthew 
Randal Harrison married May 2, 1820, Elizabeth Bell ; 
Sarah, April 5, 1829, to Thos. Humphries; and Mary, 
April 12, 1835, to Robt. Tobias Johnson, all of Great 
Yarmouth, 
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then prick a few holes in the upper disc with a 
fork ; then bake the pasty crisply in the oven, and 
serve it hot or cold. It is an excellent and 
refreshing dish at luncheon, and may be recom- 
mended to vegetarians of good memory as afford- 
ing a delightful reminiscence of roast lamb. 

H. A. B. speaks of these as Lancashire dishes, 
but the land I attempted to describe is not Lan- 
cashire ; it is the Border, the March, of Lancashire 
and Yorkshire, belonging geographically to York- 
shire and to Craven, but holding itself as a land 
that is apart. “ When wa gan ower yon hills ’at 
yo’ve coom fra,” said John o’ Wellhead to me, 
“wa ca’n it ‘gawin inte Craaven’” A. J. M. 


This old Lancashire dish is made precisely like 
an ordinary pasty, except that it is filled with 
mint instead of meat or preserves. The mint 
should be chopped up fine and mixed with a little 
sugar. Hertiz F. 


Devon Provincrauisms (5" §,. xi. 6.)—The 
provincialisms recorded by Mr. W. K. W. Cuary- 
Crary must be familiar to every resident in Corn- 
wall and Devonshire, with perhaps the exception 
of “Pleas t’ have,” which is chiefly heard in the 
north-east of the latter county. The orthography 
he uses in some of the words represents no pronun- 
ciation I have ever heard. My experience would 
have led me te write vitty, not viddy; thicky or 
thecky,* not theggy ; wisht, not whisht; and slock, 
not slog. Wm. PENGELLY. 

Torquay. 


The following provincialisms, noted down a few 
years ago in the neighbourhood of Lydford, may be 
deemed worthy a corner in “N. & Q.”: Butt= 
a cart; thekky there-that there; Bain’t you 
swish ?=How smart youare ! Can any of your west 
of England readers tell me in what the “ white 
ale” differs from the ordinary ale? The beverage 
in question is greatly patronized by the farm 
labourers in and around Tavistock, doubtless on 
account of its cheapness. G, Perrarr. 


Names or Paces in Surewssury (5" §. x. 
514.)—During a residence at Shrewsbury I learnt 
the following as regards these names from re- 
sidents in the town. Mardol, in Welsh, means 
beautiful valley. Wyle Cop is the caput or head 
of the Wyle Hill. Shoplatch takes its name from 
the sheep-latch or pen formerly standing there. The 
meaning of Dana is said to be unknown ; whilst 
Bellstone is so called from a stone found there, and 
now preserved near its original position in the pre- 
mises of the National Provincial Bank. Dogpole 
is said to be a corruption of duck-pool, but query, 
as the street so named is steeply inclined. Besides 
these, Murivance (near the town walls), Abbey 


* The th is pronounced as in than, not as in thin. 








Foregate, Castle Foregate, Frankwell, The Quarry 
(a shady walk by the Severn), Whitehall, Kings- 
land, are interesting names. 
H. C. Derevinene. 
Grammar School, Woodbridge. 


DRAPERIES SOLD AT Norwicnu, Temp. Exiza- 
BETH (5% §. x. 226, 335.)—May I be per- 
mitted to say that bayes, or, as it was frequently 
called, bay, was not quite our modern baize, but 
was thicker and warmer? Colchester was famous 
for its manufacture. Bombacyes is no doubt the 
same as bombast, which was a species of light loose 
wadding used as a lining, to give articles of attire 
a fashionable and extravagant degree of pro- 
tuberance, and from this the word now used, but 
differently applied, has been derived. Shake- 
speare has, “As bombast, and as lining to the 
time.” NatTIvE. 


Grist-MILxs (5" §, xi. 8.)—Grain-rubbers, con- 
sisting of two stones rubbed against each other, 
are supposed to have been the most primitive 
implement used in Ireland for the manufacture of 
cereal food. Querns, small stone hand-mills, were 
an improvement on the rubbers, and were used 
from a very early date up to the thirteenth century, 
when they were prohibited by Act of Parliament, 

assed in the interest of the owners of water-mills. 
n remote districts, however, their use has been 
carried on till recent times. Water-mills, it 
appears from historical notices, were in use in 
Treland before the introduction of Christianity. 
Cormac mac Art, King of Ireland in the third 
century, sent across the sea for a millwright, who 
constructed a mill on the stream of Nith, at Tara. 
Tigernach, a writer of the early annals of Ireland, 
under the year A.D. 651, has the following passage: 
“The two sons of Blamac, son of Hugh Slaine, viz. 
Donchad and Conall, were mortally wounded by 
the Lagenians in Maelodran’s Mill.” While 
speaking of corn-mills, I may mention that there 
was formerly in this town a corn-mill owned 
by the lord of the manor, and that in old leases 
granted here there was an injunction on tenants 
to bring their corn to the manor mill to be ground. 
I can find no reference to A.D. 214 as given in the 
Tablet of Memory. H. ALLINGHAM. 

Ballyshannon. 


To “Poo.” (5% §, x. 368, 503; xi. 55.)—Sr. 
Swirutn is too ingenious. To pool traffic is when 
two or more companies agree to pay their net 
profits to a common fund (or pool), and to divide 
the total among them according to some system 
agreed on beforehand. The term is, I think, only 
used in America. H. L. O. 


A Survivan (5 S. xi. 6.)—My friend Mr. 
PENGELLY must have been more successful in his 
labours for civilizing his neighbours than in pre- 
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serving their folk-lore. Police magistrates can tell 
that in this metropolis pseudo-gipsies “rule the 
planets” still. The man with the birds was 
endeavouring to keep on the safe side of the law. 
Hype CuarRKE. 


Bensamin Disraeui, 1788 (5 §. xi. 23.)— 
C. 8S. K. may be glad to be referred to 5™ S. vi. 
136, where I have made mention of the death and 
burial of this Benjamin Disraeli. ABHBA, 


Root“ Car” (5 §. x. 514.)—A cat is formed 
by a species of grass closely allied to couchgrass, 
It grows with most inconvenient luxuriance and 
rapidity in the stone watercourses near Bath, where 
four flags of oolite are used as always “ handy,” 
whereas pipes must be bought. A “cat” will grow 
to the size of a child’s head, and is of a colour re- 


sembling twine, with an infinity of fibres. What 
is the generic name ? Tuvs. 


Sr. Bernarn’s Dyinc Sone (5™ §. xi. 49.)— 
The words sought for are well known in every 
Roman Catholic family. They constitute one of 
. the hymns chanted at Vespers on the Second Sun- 
day after the Epiphany. The words of the first 
verse are as follows :— 
* Jesu dulcis memoria 

Dans vera cordis gaudia ; 

Sed super mel et omnia 

Ejus dulcis praesentia.” 

There is a translation of the hymn in English, 
and its opening lines are these :— 

* Jesus, the only thought of thee 
With sweetness fills my breast ; 
But sweeter far it is to see 
And on thy beauty feast.” 

There are few Roman Catholic Prayer Books 
that do not contain the original or the translation, 
and either can be procured upon application to 

3urns & Oates, the Catholic publishers in Portman 
Street, Portman Square. Wa. B. MacCane. 


24. sO 


Lystensis (4% §. v. 435, 516; vi. 344, 427, 
514; 5% §. xi. 67.)—Referring to Orbis Latinus, 
the only Latin Lycia in Europe is Lechfeld, near 
Augsburg, in Bavaria. It was called Lyciorum 
Campus. As Lechfeld has not been suggested in 
any of the preceding communications, it may be 
the place of which Mr. Drxown has been in search. 

Wm. Carpet. 


“SMOTHERED IN THE Lope,” &c. (5™ S. viii. 
408, 433 ; ix. 74; x. 273.)—“ Lode,” under the 
last of these references, is properly explained as 
“synonymous with drain.” Many of the fen lodes 
Were as wide and deep as canals. When, in 1851, 
I gave the history, with pen and pencil, in the 
IUustrated London News, of the drainage of 
Whittlesea-mere, I had occasion to use this word 
“lode” ; but the printer did not understand it, 
and my sketch of “ Reed-stacks by the Holme 





Lode” appeared in the pages of the journal as 
“the Holme Lodge.” The lode there represented 
was filled in with earth, and all traces of it 
destroyed from that spot to the Great Northern 
Railway, and where the reed-stacks stood Mr. 
Wells has built a lodge to his residence—Holme- 
wood. The printer’s error was, therefore, pro- 
phetic. Curnpert Bepe. 


Derivation oF “Hucuenor” (5 §, ii. 306, 
433 ; iii. 130; iv. 5, 171; x. 113, 215, 276; xi. 
51.)—So many notices have already appeared on 
the derivation and history of this word, that our 
editor may deem his space to have been sufficiently 
taken up by the subject. One of the best autho- 
rities, however, appears to have been overlooked. 
The clearest and most acceptable explanation 
seems to be that given by Henri Estien, in his 
“ Avertissement.” I extract it from a copy of the 
fac-simile reprint made in 1860 by Mr. R. S. 
Turner :— 

“Sur quoy i’allegueray pour vn exemple fort familier, 
ce mot Hvgvenot, qui trotte tant auiourdhuy par la 
bouche de plusieurs: & & grand’ peine de cing cens qui 
en vsent, les cinq scauroyent-ils dire dont il est venu. 
Ie laisseray ceux qui pensent que ce soit quelque mot 
Allemand, ou pris de quelque autre pays estrange: & 
viendray 4 ceux qui pensent parler plus pertinemment, 
& en rédre quelque bonne raison. Les vns croyent qu'il 
vient de Ioannes Hus, les autres tiennét pour seur qu’il 
a son origine de Hugues Capet. Les autres disent qu'il 
est pris d’vn nommé Hugues, en la maison duquel on 
commiaca a prescher secrettemét 4 Tours. mais les autres 
maintiennent que c’estoit le prescheur qui auoit ce nom. 
Aucuns disent que Hugues du nom duquel a esté forgé ce 
mot Huguenot, estoit vn fol courat les rues en quelque 
ville de Frace. Il-y-a encores vn’ opinid qui est la moins 
diuulguee, & qui toutes fois est la vraye: c’est que ce 
mot Huguenot est pris du roy Huguon, qui vaut autant 
& dire A Tours qu’a Paris le Moine bourré. Et celuy qui 
de Huguon deriua Hugzenot, fut vn moine, qui en yn 
presche qu'il faisoit la, reprochant aux Lutheriens 
(ainsi qu’on les appeloit lors) qu’ils ne faisoyent l’exercice 
de leur religion que de nuict, dit qu’il les falloit dore- 
senauant appeler Huguenots, comme parens du roy 
Huguon, en ce qu’ils n’alloyent » de nuict non plus 
que luy. Que si il est tant malaisé de trouver la vérité 
d’yne chose qui est nd seulement de notre temps, mais 
de fraische memoire, nous deuds-nous tant formalizer 
pour des circdstances de quelques faicts dont la memoire 
est ia presque perdue, combiéqu’ils soyent auenus seule- 
ment vn peu deuant nostre temps, ou bien mesmes en 


iceluy ?” 
H. S. A. 


912 
220. 














Derivation or “SaunTerer” (5S. x. 3 
436.)—Cannot the “sitt santering alone” given 
by Mr. Furytvatt be connected with the French 
santé, sanitaire” ? Ratrn N. James. 


Ashford, Kent. 


Jack Mitrorp (5% §. ix. 509 ; x. 54.)—K. D. 
will find a very interesting account of him, and of 
the charming valley of the Wansbeck, near Mor- 

th, where he was born, in vol. ii. of a delightful 
Cook, Howitt’s Visits to Remarkable Places, ori- 
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ginally published in 1841. The chapter containing 
it is entitled “ A Visit to Morpeth and Mitford.” 
Allibone’s Dictionary of Authors has the following 
brief and indefinite note about his writings :— 

“ Mitford, John, d. 1831, the author of Johnny New- 

come in the Navy, & poem, published a number of books, 
songs, &c., and was editor of the Scourge and Bon Ton 
magazines.” —Vol. ii, p. 1330. 
In addition to Johnny Newcome in the Navy he 
wrote the once popular song The King is a True 
British Sailor. Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


“ SanrTarium” or “Sanatorium” (5 §, x. 
229, 436.)\—Mr. Tew gives the new form of 
“sanatarium,” which I certainly never heard. 
“Sanatorium” is given in Chambers’s Etymo- 
logical Dictionary (the only one I have at hand 
at the moment), and is undoubtedly often—but I 
think wrongly—used. H. A. B. 


“Sanatorium” is certainly frequently used. I 
do not know how the officials spell the name of 
their institution at Bournemouth, which is usually 
called “The Sanatorium,” but it is so printed in 


& new list of the governors of the Wanstead Infant 


Orphan Asylum now before me. 
Tomas Nort. 


“Hens” (5% §. x. 447,477 ; xi. 93.)—If Hems 
is no misprint for Hams, neither does it refer to 
waste ground. The house in which I reside, with 
the farm attached, is called “The Hems,” but it 
is sometimes printed “ Hembs,” and appears on 
some old maps as “Ems.” The seat of Lord 
Norton, a few miles herefrom, is known as “ South 
Hams.” F. Waastarr. 

Great Barr, Birmingham. 


Derivation or “Dirry” (5@ §. x. 308, 355, 
415 ; xi. 76.)—The dimensions of Jack’s “ ditty- 
box” given by GreysreiL exactly fit it for enclos- 
ing printed ballads flat. As he would certainly 
keep therein such as he possessed, frequent reference 
to the box would not improbably give it the name, 
in preference to that of letter-box. A letter-box, 
too, would be of a different shape. 

War. CHAPPELL, 


Tae Duke or Scnompere (5 §, ix. 86; x. 
233.)—It was the Marshal Duke of Schomberg 
to whom Louvais applied to see that nothing hap- 
pened to Louis XIV. when present at the siege of 
Bouchain. The Prince of Orange had advanced 
from Valenciennes with a smaller army to en- 
deavour to raise the siege by offering battle to the 
king. Louis professed to wish to fight, but was 
induced to calla council of war. Schomberg, being 
instructed as above to keep the king out of danger, 
assured him that a great king like him was not to 
be diverted from his purpose, which was the taking 
of Bouchain, by the audacity of a young prince, 





who only wanted to distinguish himself by a 
battle with the king in person. No battle took 
place, Bouchain surrendered, but the king has 
been charged with showing the white feather in 
declining the battle offered to him by the prince. 

On leaving the service of France the marshal 
entered the service of the Elector of Brandenburgh. 
He was offered a large income to accept service 
under the emperor, but he declined. 

One writer asserts that when the nobility and 
gentry invited the Prince of Orange to England, 
they made a positive stipulation that he should 
bring Schomberg with him. 

Charles, second Duke of Schomberg, joined the 
Imperial and Piedmontese forces in Italy in 1691, 
in command of a body of troops in the pay of 
England and Holland, including his own regiment. 
He was with the army under Prince Eugene which 
invaded France in that year, and took Embrun 
and Gap in Dauphiny. The duke was advancing 
to take Fueiros when he was recalled by the Duke 
of Savoy, and returned to Piedmont. 

In the campaign of 1693 the Duke of Savoy, 


who had been appointed by the emperor general- _ 


issimo of all his forces in Italy, determined to give 
battle to Marshal de Catinat, against the advice of 
Prince Eugene, the Duke of Schomberg, and others. 
The battle took place at Marsiglia on the 4th or 
7th Oct., 1693, and the allies were beaten. The 
duke, piqued that his advice and that of Prince 
Eugene had not been taken, declined all command 
that day, and acted as colonel only at the head of 
his own regiment. He was entreated to retreat, 
but said he could not do so without positive orders, 
although he perceived that they must conquer or 
perish. He was shot inthe thigh. His valet, see- 
ing him fall, fell over him, calling for quarter, but 
was himself shot dead. The duke was taken 
prisoner and sent to Turin, where he died. 
Meinhardt, the third and last Duke of Schom- 
berg and Duke of Leinster, seems to have com- 
manded 8,000 men, English and Dutch, under the 
Archduke Charles, who took the title of King of 
Spain, and landed at Lisbon on March 9, 1704. 
On June 4, 1711, the duke, with a numerous 
body of the nobility, attended Harley, Earl of 
Oxford, to the Court of Chancery, where the earl 
took the oath of Lord High Treasurer before Sir 
Simon Harcourt the Lord Keeper. The duke died 
in 1719. W. H. Lammiy. 
Fulham. 


First carryinc A Cartp Upstairs (5 §. x. 
205, 255, 276.)—The same superstition is practised 
in Cheshire. I believe every one of my own 
children has been carried upstairs first by the 
monthly nurses. Ropert HoLiuanp. 

Norton Hill, Runcorn. 


Mr. Napier, in his interesting West of Scotland 
Follk:-Lore, just published, notes the superstition as 
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common, and adds: “ If there were no stairs in the 
house, the person who carried it generally ascended 
three steps of a ladder or temporary erection, and 
this, it was supposed, would bring prosperity to 
the child” (p. 31). Witt1am Georer Back. 


Do VIPERS SWALLOW THEIR Youne ? (5™ S. x. 
247, 374.)—The late Lord Gage, who died 1876, 
aged eighty-five, was all his life a keen sportsman 
and intelligent student of natural history. About 
a year before his death he was talking to me about 
adders, and said that he once saw one with several 
young ones. He set his foot on it and killed it, 
and was surprised to find that the young ones had 
suddenly disappeared ; but remembering the old 
story (as he said) of snakes swallowing their young, 
he ripped open the belly of the adder, and there he 
found the young ones, which a few minutes before 
he had seen on the grass. ws DB 


Prayer Booxs with THE Royat Arms (5" 
§S. x. 67,113, 156, 259.)—I have a Bible with the 
royal arms on the sides of the binding. It is 
octavo ; the Old Testament dated 1631, the New 
Testament 1630. Printed by Robert Barker and 
“ the assignes of John Bill.” With it is bound 

“The Whole Book of Psalmes: Collected into English 
Meeter by Thomas Sternhold, John Hopkins, and Others, 
conferred with the Hebrew, with Apt Notes to sing 
them withall....... London, Printed for the Companie of 
Stationers. Cum privilegio regis regali. 1631.” 

A copy of Speed’s Genealogies is also included in 
the volume. My Bible has also the royal arms 
printed on the reverse of the Old Testament title. 
I do not believe that these books have belonged to 
members of the royal family. 

Henry Jonn ATKINSON. 


The Prayer Book in Lord Wentworth’s possession 
may possibly have belonged to one of the chapels 
royal. I believe it was (and may still be) usual 
for such books to have the royal arms stamped on 
the binding. T. M. Fatiow. 


Drownep Bopies Recoverep (5" §. ix. 8, 111, 
218, 478, 516; x. 38, 276.)—A few weeks ago, 
while an English merchantman was unloading off 
one of the Black Sea ports—near Batoum, I think 
it was—a man was swept overboard by a heavy 
sex and drowned. The body disappeared ; but 
two days afterwards certain Russian guns on shore 
happened to fire a salute. “That’ll bring him 
up!” said a seaman on board. “ Not yet,” said 
another ; “wait till the fourth day.” On the 
fourth day the Russian guns fired again; and, 


’ during the firing, the drowned man’s corpse rose to 


the surface, not far from the ship. “I was one of 
them that saw him rise, and helped to haul him 
aboard,” said the sailor who told me all this, 
a trustworthy man, me judice, although he has 
never heard of “ N. & Q.” or of landsmen’s doubts. 
“You see, sir,” he added, “it’s the gunfiring 





bursts the gall inside the corpse, and then it rises ; 
but it must be on the fourth day.” A. J. M. 


The superstition that a floating loaf will indicate 
the presence of a drowned body beneath the surface 
by remaining stationary above it is ancient. The 
lighted candle would naturally be used to mark 
the course of the floating loaf at night. 

J. E. Norcross. 

Brooklyn, U.S. 





Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


Lectures on the Origin and Growth of Religion, as Illus- 
trated by the Religions of India. Delivered in the 
Chapter House, Westminster Abbey. By F. Max 
Miiller, M.A. (Longmans & Co.) 

To those who formed part of one or other of the two 

closely attentive and deeply interested crowds of hearers 

who thronged the Chapter House during the pleasant 
days of last summer, when the Professor of Comparative 

Philology in the University of Oxford was unfolding 

before them his latest views on the scientific aspect of 

the religion of our Aryan ancestors, this volume, the first 
instalment of the Hibbert bequest, cannot but prove most 
welcome. That in so vast and so difficult an undertaking 
the pioneer lecturer should have broken up the whole of 
the fallow ground which lay before him was not of course 
to be expected. He could only take a comparatively 
small portion of it, and even so he would most likely 
bring his work to a close with the feeling that he had 
left vast fields untouched. That, however, was clearly 
unavoidable. To regret it would simply be to regret that 
the impossible was not attempted. The field offered by 

Aryan religion, illustrated as it was by references in- 

volving considerable discussion of the true nature of 

African fetishism, and the apparent absence from 

Australian religion of any outward forms of worship, was 

= enough, we think, alike for lecturer and hearers. 

n dealing with Vedic and post-Vedic thought and 

with Buddhism, Prof. Max Miiller had the advantage 
of a great literature to help him in unravelling primitive 
Aryan conceptions. In dealing with African and Aus- 
tralian religious phenomena this help is wanting, and 
the difficulty of solving the problem is proportionately 
increased. But we are ourselves persuaded of the general 
truth of the Professor's conclusion against attributing 
a primordial character to fetishism as a religious con- 
ception. We do not say that he has cleared away all 
difficulties on the subject, but our previous convictions 
on this point are strengthened by his treatment of it. 
We much hope that the newly started South African 
Folk-lore Society will do good service in collecting fresh 
materials for a further investigation of this question. 
That the Australian aborigines really do not practise 
any outward cult is a point on which we must confess we 
are not thoroughly satisfied. Bishop Salvado undoubtedly 
says that he never could ascertain that the natives among 
whom he laboured used any outward observances of 
worship. But extreme shyness and reticence on this 
point would be quite compatible with the actual existence 
of such worship, and the absence of any outward cult 
appears to us to be far more likely, perhaps we might 
even say far more possible, in an advanced civilization 
like our own than under the very rudimentary conditions 
of the aborigines of New Nursia. But these and many 
other questions we must leave to be sought out for them- 
selves by the readers of Prof. Max Miiller’s most in- 
teresting and suggestive volume. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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The Bibliography of Ruskin. A Bibliographical List, 
arranged in Chronological Order, of the Published 
Writings in Prose and Verse of John Ruskin, M.A. 
(from 1834 to 1879). Third Edition. 

Ir is the function of a bibliographer (and too often the 

poor wretch finds the task almost beyond his strength) 

to recall into active life much that is slowly perishing. 

Nine times out of ten the author himself is imperfectly 

acquainted with the history of his own offspring. He 

throws his bairns on the world and leaves others to look 
after them. The painful student who is bent upon dis- 
covering their varied fortunes soon finds, as we know 
from sad experience, that only his own unaided efforts 
will bring him that full knowledge which he is in pur- 
suit of. Especially difficult is the labour of finding out 
the multifarious products of Mr. Ruskin’s brain. His 
great works are the delight of all who love their country’s 
literature, and are to be found in every library; but his 
lighter labours, if we may be allowed the invidious dis- 
tinction, where are they not? His contributions have 
appeared in nearly forty separate newspapers and maga- 
zines; not infrequently he has printed, after the selfish 
manner of authors not pressed for money, to gratify his 
friends alone, and latterly his books have been published 
from an obscure village in Kent. What wonder, there- 
fore, if in the course of three editions this bibliography 
has expanded from forty-eight to fifty-nine pages. We 
cry for more; if it is to tell the whole story of Mr. 
Ruskin’s life it must be still further enlarged. We can 
imagine his future biographer turning in vain over the 
pages of this useful handbook for the habitat of that 
remarkable paper in which Mr. Ruskin announced his 
discovery of the wickedness of taking interest for the 
loan of money, and his determination of resigning the 
whole of his fortune save the poetic sum of “three 
hundred pounds a year.” All this is buried in the pages 
of Fors Clavigera, and Mr. Shepherd should add to the 
notice of that series the particulars of the biographical 
information and the chief topics contained in its eight 
volumes, The titles of Mr. Ruskin’s works are not always 
certain guides to their contents. Every reader of the 
Book Hunter—alas ! it has long been out of print, and 
rare indeed is the lover of books who can now possess 
himself of Mr. Burton’s delightful volame—will remember 
the misconception caused by the title Notes on the Con- 
struction of Sheepfolds. Will not Mr. Shepherd transplant 
to the pages of his own work the narrative of the mis- 

guided purchaser from the country who bought it as a 

treatise connected with agriculture. Why, too, has he 

omitted in the later impressions the pages of Ruskiniana 
printed in the first edition? Much as the labours of Mr. 

Shepherd and his friends have secured, this bibliography 

can only be made perfect by receiving that large cir- 

culation of which we believe it to be worthy. In the 
hope of aiding in this desirable result, we add that the 
names of subscribers can only be received at 5, Hereford 

Square, S.W., the private address of Mr. Shepherd. 


The Genealogist. Edited by George W. Marshall, LL.D. 

Vol. II. 1878. (Golding & Lawrence. ) 
Dr. MAnsHALt’s monthly issue forms a complete yearly 
volume of 400 pages, and is too well known to our readers 
to require an extended notice. It fills a gap in this class 
of literature occasioned by the death of the late Mr. 
John Gough Nichols, whose mantle appears to have 
fallen upon worthy shoulders. Soneal of the longer 
articles in this volume are of permanent interest, and its 
entire contents are of great value to the class of students 
for whom the work is specially intended. We congra- 
tulate Dr. Marshall on the success of his serial, and are 
glad to know that its appreciation by the public gua- 
rantees its continuance. 





The New Quarterly Magazine has commenced a serieg 
of papers, “ Our Public Schools,” with Eton. From the 
manner in which the subject has becn handled we look 
forward to those to come.—Those desirous of possessi 
Mr. Spottiswoode’s address, delivered before the Briti 
Association last year at Dublin, should, if for that alone, 
secure The Year Book of Facts (Ward, Lock & Co,),.— 
Of vol. ii. of Brief (Wyman & Sons), we can only say that 
it possesses the merits of its precursor. 


Tue Fo.x-tore Soorety’s Pusiications.—Folk-lore 
Record, No. 1. (Nichols & Sons.) Fritz Branp writes to 
us:—“I hope you will allow me to supply an omission 
in your reviewer's brief notice of this very interesting 
volume—I mean his not making any reference to the 
fact that that valuable record of early English folk-lore, 
The Remaines of Gentilisme and Judaism, by John 
Aubrey, with additions by Dr. White Kennett, which 
hitherto has only been known by the extracts in 
Ellis’s Brand and in The Anecdotes and Traditions, 
published by the Camden Society, is to be published 
in its entirety, under the editorship of Mr. James 
Britten. Carefully edited and illustrated as it no doubt 
will be by that gentleman and his colleagues, it cannot 
fail to do credit to the society and gratify not only the 
members, but also many foreign scholars. I wish the 
Council could see their way to giving us in like manner 
a complete edition of Barnabe Googe’s Popish Kingdom, 
with which English folk-lorists have been made im- 
perfectly acquainted by the fragments quoted in Ellis’s 
Brand. 

Tue Rev. Dr. W. Mac Inwatye writes that a second 
edition of Lyra Hibernica Sacra is contemplated, and 
that should the names and writings of any additional 
writers of sacred poetry, Irish born, occur to any of the 
readers of “ N. & Q.,” they would confer a favour on the 
editor by forwarding them to W. Mac Inwarnz, D.D,, 
Rector of St. George’s, Belfast. 





RMotices to Corresponvents. 

We must call special attention to the following notice: 

On all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

M. A. L.—Have you consulted the late Lord Lytton’s 
Pilgrims of the Rhine? The hero was a bishop, and his 
name is said to have been Hatto,—Nat. Lee’s Alexander 
the Great, 

Frrauus ET Frpetis.—You will probably find something 
on the subject in one of the works on natural history by 
the Rev. J. G. Wood. 

E.—Your requirements would, we think, be met by the 
Rev. F. Garden’s Dictionary of English Philosophical 
Terms (Rivingtons), reviewed in “N. & Q.,” 5th S. ix. 219, 

Mepweie will find the word in Stormonth’s Zaglish 
Dictionary, 1876 (Blackwood). 

F. R.—Under the circumstances it will be well not to 
print the verses. 

J. B, Bacor should advertise in our columns. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries ’”—Advertisements 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; 
to this rule we can make no exception. 








